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A  ROMANCE  OF  FLORENCE. 

BY  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

The  historian  Aligliori,  writing  in  tlie  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enumerates  twenty-three 
Afferent  visitations  of  pestilence  in  Florence,  of 
which  the  earliest  recorded  oeciured  in  1325,  and 
the  last  in  1630.  That  of  the  year  1400  is  the 
eighth  in  Migliori’s  catalogue.  It  was  not  so  great 
or  terrible  an  infliction  as  that  of  1338,  which  is 
well  known  as  the  plague  described  by  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  mortality  was  very  large,  and  the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  considerable. 

In  the  midst  of  this  time  of  trouble  and  sickness 
died  Ginevra  Agolanti,  nata  Almieri.  She  had 
been  married  to  Francesco  Agolanti  only  four  years, 
and  she  was  still  in  the  prime  and  the  pride  of  her 
remarkable  beauty.  She  was,  we  are  assured,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  -in  Florence. 
Her  marriage  with  Francesco  Agolanti,  however, 
had  been  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  —  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that,  when  forced  by  her  fatlier 
into  a  marriage  with  him,  her  afiections  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  another.  Ginevra  loved  and 
was  loved  by  Antonio  Rondinelli,  an  ancestor  of 
one  of  the  historians,  who  has  preserved  the  record 
of  Ginevra’s  story.  But  the  love  of  Antonio  Ron¬ 
dinelli  and  Ginevra  Almieri  was  as  hopeless  a  pas¬ 
sion  as  that  which  existed  between  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Of  course,  in 
those  mediaeval  Italian  cities,  —  in  which  the  soci¬ 
ety  was  always  divided  into  two  at  least,  if  not  more, 
&^ons,  between  whom  an  internecine  feud  and 
hatred  raged,  —  such  difficulties,  issuing  in  more  or 
less  traric  catastrophes,  were  always  occurring. 
Far  too  blind  to  reco^iuze  party  badges,  Don  Cupid 
was  continually  ignoring  the  difierence  and  incom- 

Edbilities  that  separated  Guelphs  from  Ghibel- 
es,  Montacuti  from  Capuleti,  Bianchi  from  Neri, 
.Fanciatichi  from  Cancellieri,  and  often  even  those 
existing  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 

Between  the  AJmieri  and  the  Rondinelli  there 


house  of^old  patrician  stock,  while  Rondinelli  was 
the  descendsmt  of  one  of  those  plebeians  who  had 
led  the  populace  against  the  magnates  in  1343  1 
Better  might  a  daughter  of  the  Almieri  love  one 
of  her  father’s  serving-men  than  fix  her  afiections 
on  a  Rondinelli  I  But  in  that  time  and  clime,  the 
papas  of  marriageable  daughters  were  wont  to  make 
Wry  short  work  of  any  such  erratic  fancies.  Each 
free  citizen,  who  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  upset  I 


the  whole  order  of  society  for  the  securing  of  po¬ 
litical  liberty,  was  a  thoroughly  despotic  master  of 
his  own  household.  And  so  Ginevra  was  summa¬ 
rily  bidden  to  accept  Francesco  Agolanti  as  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  she  never  dreamed  of  refusing  to  do  so  1 

We  do  not  hear  any  word,  of  any  sort,  which 
could  lead  to  the  belief  that  Ginevra  was  o^erwise 
than  a  blameless  wife.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  records  of  Florentine  society  as  it  existed 
under  the  principality  of  the  Medici  may  be  in¬ 
clined  either  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  virtue 
under  such  circumstances,  or,  at  least  to  credit 
Ginevra  with  the  possession  of  a  very  rare  and 
matchless  standard  of  female  duty.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
republic;  in  such  respects,  were  not  as  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Florence  under  the  Medici.  The 
“  magnificent  ”  Lorenzo  had  not  done  his  work  upon 
Florentine  society  in  the  days  when  duty  separated 
Ginevra  Almieri  from  Antonio  Rondinelli.  And 
the  unloving  wife  remained  prudently  and  dutifully 
at  home,  within  the  dark  and  gloomy  walls  of  her 
husband’s  house,  in  the  Corso  devli  Adimari,  a 
narrow  lane  between  high  prisondike  buildings, 
which,  up  to  the  year  1840,  or  thereabouts,  occupied 
the  upper  part  of  the  now  well-known  and  modern¬ 
ized  via  Calzainoli. 

So  much  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  !  But  at  the 
end  of  four  years  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear  so 
sunless,  so  cheerless,  so  hopeless  a  life  no  longer. 
She  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  from  which  notmng 
could  rouse  her :  and  then,  the  flickering  lamp  of 
her  life  burning  lower  and  lower,  she  fell  asleep  I 

It  was  a  very  suspicious  thing  in  those  days  to 
fall  ill,  and  a  still  more  suspicious  thing  to  die ! 
The  first  thought  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  any 
one  unkind  enough  to  die  in  the  midst  of  them  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  body  as  soon  as  possible.  Short 
time  was  allowed  for  religious  ntes,  and  small 
thought  was  givfln  to  ceremony  of  any  kind !  Well 
if  prompt  burial  could  be'  attained  1  The  poor 
could  not  always  attain  it.  They  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  throwiug  their  dead  into 
the  public  streets,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  dead 
carts  of  the  company  of  the  Misericordia  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  attended  to.  But  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  Agolanti  could  command  interment  as 
prompt  as  the  fears  of  her  bereaved  husband  could 
desire.  And  Ginevra  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  sepulchre  which  has  been 
described  above,  within  a  few  hours  after  closing 
her  eyes. 

Ginevra,  however,  was  not  dead,  nor  had  she 
been  in  any  wise  stricken  by  the  pestilence.  It  had 
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been  simply  a  cast^.of  suspended  aniuiaUon,  from  whether  the  appearance  was  real  or  only  the  prod- 
which  the  utifurtanate  young  wife  awoke  a  f«w  uct  of  her  imagination.  Gradually,  however,  the 
lumrs  after  she  had  been  c'onalgned  to  the  vault  of  the  pale  gleam,  shining  into  that  depth  of  darkness  be- 
Agolanti.  Mappy  that  it  was  a  vault,  and  not  a  came  stronger,  —  not  diffidently  strong  to  illuuiine 
grave  I  Happy  that  in  that  time  of  panic  and  of  any  part  of  the  vault  in  such  sort  as  to  render  the 
death,  no  thought  of  a  coffin  had  been  allowed  to  objects  in  it  visible ;  but  strong  enough  to  set  at 
interfere  with  the  promptness  of  the  interment!  rest  the  doubt  whether  indeed  a  ray  of  blessed  light 
The  tomb,  hastily  ojienea  by  means  of  the  round  had  really  penetrated  into  that  horrible  charnel- 
stone  opening  op  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  which  house.  \  es  !  from  a  quimter  of  the  vault  opixisite 
formed  its  means  of  access,  had  received  the  bodv  to  her,  there  certainly  was  shining,  and  now  more* 
swathed  in  a  shroud,  and  had  been  as  hastily  closed,  steadily,  a  ray  of  light  I 

Ginevra  waked  from  Ikt  trance  to  find  herself  in  The  first  notjon  that  struck  Ginevra  was  that  the 
darknessinacold,  damp  air,  and  bound  1  She  called  ray  must  proceed  from  the  candles  carried  in  the 
aloud  in  the  utter  stillness,  and  the  strange  dull  echo  procession  of  some  sacred  function  going  on  in  the 
from  the  vaults  —  the  sole  result  of  her  cries  —  church  which  was  doubtless  over  her  head.  And 
startled  her  with  a  horrible  suspicion  of  the  truth  !  the  notion  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of  hope.  If,  u 
Perhaps  she  felt  that  those  who  had  laid  her  there  might  be  expected,  the  procession  should  pass  over 
in  suen  haste  had  been  only  too  glad  of  any  color-  the  pavement  above  her,  or  even  near  to  the  pl»ce 
able  excuse  for  making  all  speed  to  do  so  I  of  her  iinprisonmeut,  might  she  nut  hope  to  make 

For  a  while  the  horror  of  her  position  overcame  her  voice  neard  ?  She  strained  her  ear,  but  all  was  p 
her,  and  she  sank  back,  almost  returning  to  a  state  still,  —  utter,  utter  silence.  Still  her  heart  beat  | 
of  unconsciousness,  and  almost  content  to  do  so  I  wildly  with  hope  I  The  bearers  of  the  candles  that 
At  two-and-twenty,  however,  the  instinctive  love  cast  the  blessed  ray  of  light  were  doubtless  still  in  a 
of  life  speaks  str«)ngly,  and  it  forbade  Ginevra  to  far  part  of  the  church.  They  would  come  nearer, 
yield  without  a  struggle  to  her  fate.  And  again  she  listened  intently,  with  organs  stimn- 

After  some  efforts  she  succeeded  we  arc  told,  in  lated  to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  faintest  sound,  — 
liberating  her  hands  from  the  swathing  bands  that  in  vain  I  Strange  that  no  footstep  should  be  au(£- 
confined  them,  and,  that  having  been  accomplished,  ble  1  Strange  that  there  should  Ire  no  sound  of 
had  then  less  difficulty  in  liberating  her  feet  from  chanting  voices  I  And  then,  sudden  as  the  deatb- 
their  li  gatures.  And  then  the  dreadful  suspicion  stroke  of  a  dagger,  shot  inbr  her  mind  the  thought 
tliat  had  dashed  upon  her  mind  became  a  certainty,  that,  if  those  who  were  moving  and  doubtless  rbaot- 
She  felt  the  damp,  cold,  sunless  ground;  she  was  ing  aloud  in  the  church  above  were  inaudible  to 
conscious  of  the  heavy  and  foul  odor  of  death  ;  her  her,  her  voice  would  necessarily  be  inaudible  to 
hands  encountered  (hvadfiil  objects,  the  nature  of  them. 

which  imagination  but  too  readily  suggested.  With  desperate  force  she  shrieked  with  cry  re- 

And  all  was  utter —  utter  darkness  T  doubled  upon  cry,  till  her  parched  throat  refus^  to 

Nor  had  she  any  means  of  guessing  the  locality  giye  forth  sound  !  Still  only  those  hideous  mock- 
of  her  prison-house.  For  four  short  years  only  a  ing  echoes  answered  ;  and  then  all  was  again  B- 
wife,  it  had  neyer  chanced  that  she  had  been  made  lence,  —  the  silence  of  the  tomb  I 
acc^uainted  with  the  burying-place  of  the  family  of  .Still  the  light  I  —  and  now  certainly  stronger!  — 
which  she  had  become  a  member.  Some  patrician  strong  enough  she  thought  to  enable  her  straining 
families  buried  in  one  church,  and  some  in  another,  eyes  to  distinguish  that  the  space  immediately  in 
In  most  cases  the  yaults  beneath  the  pavements  of  front  of  her  —  between  her  and  the  light  —  wis 
the  churches  were  closed  by  enormous  flagstones,  void  and  unencumbered  by  any  object.  Fcarfiillj 
shut  down  by  masonry,  and  as  much  beyond  her  and  slowly,  with  half-outstretched  hands,  she  grasped 
power  to  move  them  as  it  would  have  been  to  lift  her  way  towards  the  side  from  which  it  came.  And 
the  Uuonio  1  Ginevra  had  many  a  day  tripped  prosently  she  encountered  something,  from  which 
lightly  over  tho.se  huge  stones,  sculptured  mostly  tier  first  impulse  was  to  withdraw  her  hand,  asifh 
with  the  arms  of  the  family  whose  dead  reposed  had  burned  her.  Gradually  and  cautiously,  bow- 
below.  And  her  heart  sunk  dead  within  her  as  ever,  venturing  again  to  put  her  hand  to  it,  the  feci 
she  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  escaping  of  it  did  not  shock  her  with  the  sensation  that  the 
from  a  prison  so  closed.  other  objects  she  had  touched  had  produced.  It 

Again,  again,  and  again  she  raised  her  voice  to  was  wood  evidently,  dry  and  clean  apparently,  un¬ 
its  utmost  power,  and  strained  her  ear  in  the  like  all  else  in  that  horrible  place.  A  little  fiirthcr 
clinging  hope  of  catching  some  answering  sound,  examination  showed  that  tne  thing  first  touched 
But  all  was  dead,  dead  silence,  —  silence  as  was  evidently  one  of  the  rungs  of  a  ladder !  And 
intense  as  the  intensity  of  the  dreadful  darkness.  the  light  came  from  immediately  above  it  1 

Some  three  hours,  as  it  was  calculated  after-  .  Another  momentary  flash  of  hope !  followed 
wards,  she  must  have  passed  amid  the  horror  of  quickly  by  the  despairing  thought  of  the  impossi- 
that  dreadful  place,  and  the  agonies  of  gathering  bility  that  her  strength  should  sulfice  to  move  one 
despair.  Hideous  nameless  terrors,  —  dread  of  of  those  huge  gravestones  which  her  eye  had  so 
what  might  meet  her  touch  if  she  moved  from  the  often  rested  on  with  indifference,  even  if  she  was 
•pot  on  which  her  body  had  been  laid,  or  attempted  enabled  to  reach  it. 

with  groping  hands  and  step  to  explore  the  limits  Nevertheless,  slowly,  hesitatingly,  cautiously,  she 
of  her  prison-house,  prevented  her  from  changing  climl)ed  the  l^der  step  by  sU'p.  A  very  u’W  rf 
her  place.  And  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  earth  them  brought  her  into  contat^t  with  the  vaulting  of 
again  almost  maddened  by  the  horrors  of  her  posi-  the  sepulchre ;  and  then  the  small  orifice  from  which 
.  tion  and  the  prospect  of  the  dreadful  death  betbre  the  light  streamed  was  immediately  above  her,  and 
her,  when  suddenly  she  almost  fancied  that  she  saw  within  her  reach.  A  little  more  exertion  enabled 
a  gleam  of  light.  It  was  very  faint  and  fitful,  some-  her  to  bring  her  eye  close  to  the  opening, 
times  a  little  more  decided  and  sometimes  fading  And  lo,  the  moon  I  —  the  moon  placidly  sailing 
away,  till  Ginevra  found  it  impossible  to  decide  in  tranquil  silence  in  the  clear  blue  sky  I 
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The  moon  I  Where,  then,  could  she  be  ?  Where 
had  they  hurried  her  so  impatiently  to  her  grave  ? 
There  was  then  no  dark  vault,  no  dark  church  nave 
above  her,  only  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  t 

Again  she  placed  her  eye  close  to  the  hole  fironi 
whii^  the  lignt  streamed,  and  strove  to  catch  the 
form  of  some  object  that  might  enable  her  to  guess 
the  loca’ity  of  her  place  of  sepulture. 

A  tall  black  line  —  a  tower  1  —  yes,  evidently  a 
dark  tower  between  her  and  the  moonlight  I  And, 

_ stay  I  yes  I  surely,  now  coming  within  the  range 

of  her  sight,  figures  of  men  1  —  living  men  1  —  at  no 
(Treat  distance  near  the  tower’s  base  I  —  men  with 
flambeaux,  conducting  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  1 
Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind.  The 
tower  was  the  tower  of  the  Guardamorto,  the  dead- 
house  of  Florence,  and  the  tomb  of  which  she  was 
the  living  occupant  was  one  of  those  under  the  mar¬ 
ble  steps  at  the  west  front  of  the  cathe4ral. 

That  there  were  sepulchres  of  several  of  the 
patrician  families  of  Florence  beneath  those  steps 
Ginevra  knew  well.  For  often  and  often,  like  the 
other  maidens  and  young  men  of  the  city,  bad  she 
sat  on  those  steps  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening  hour 
after  a  blazing  summer’s  day.  It  was  one  of  the 
coolest  places  to  be  found  within  the  walls ;  and  it 
was  a  common  summer  habit  with  the  Florentines 
to  eo  and  sit  there  for  the  double  enjoyment  of  the 
comness  and  that  social  chat  so  dear  to  every  Flor¬ 
entine  man  or  woman.  So  general  was  the  habit 
that,  aiiiliamo  ui  mormi,  —  literally,  “  let  us  go  to 
the  marbles,”  —  was  well  understood  to  mean  an 
invitation  to  go  and  sit  on  the  cathedral  steps. 
Yes  I  many  a  lorely  moonlight  night  like  that  she 
was  now  looking  out  on,  had  Ginevra  sat  on  the 
stones  which  now  formed  her  prison,  listening  too 
well,  perhaps,  to  forbidden  whisperings  from  Anto¬ 
nio  Rundinelli,  to  have  ever  noticed  that  the  Ago- 
lanti,  among  others,  had  their  filace  of  burial  there. 

And  there  was  the  black  old  tower  of  the  Guard¬ 
amorto  just  opposite,  by  the  southern  side  of  the 
baptistery.  It  formerly  stood  just  on  the  spot  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  de  Calzainoli,  where  the 
beautiful  little  loggia  of  the  hospital  of  the  Bigallo 
now  stands,  and  was  the  place,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  which  the  Florentine  dead  were  consigned  pre- 
vionsly  to  their  interment. 

In  &at  autumn  of  1400,  the  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  old  Guardamorto  tower  was  the  likeliest 
in  all  Florence  tp  find  men  stirring  and  abroad  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  For  few  were  the  hours  in 
that  time  of  pestilence  during  which  no  dead  were 
brought  to  the  dead-house  1 
With  what  frantic  eagerness  did  Ginevra  cry 
aloud  as  she  saw  what  appeared  the  certainty  of 
help  so  near  her  1  But  the  cruel  vault  shut  in  her 
voice.  The  rough  men  intent  on  their  hideous  and 
^gerous  duty,  and  eager  only  to  have  done  with 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  hetunl  her  not,  and  (irobably 
would  have  paid  little  attention,  if  they  had  heard 
It,  to  any  night-cries  disturbing  the  silence  of  the 
plasue-stricken  yet  often  roysterin^  city. 

Quickly  depositing  their  horrible  cargo  within 
the  dead-house,  the  men  with  their  cart  and  flam¬ 
beaux  hurried  off,  the  silence  once  more  unbroken, 
tod  the  placid  moonlight  unbroken  by  their  hideous 
•Wows.  And  that  hope  faded  from  the  mental 
^on  of  the  poor  prisoner  1 
Thus  left  ^one  with  her  terrible  thoughts,  how¬ 
ler,  Ginevra  smldenly  bethought  her  that  she  had 
wmerly  seen  and  noted  —  noted  mechanically,  as 
one  does  that  which  is  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  us 

k  ---■  - 


—  that  the  sepulchres  under  the  steps  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  were  closed,  not  with  huge  flagstones,  as  large 
as  the  vault  itself,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the  floors 
of  the  churches,  but  with  circular  stones  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter.  And  it  struck  her  that 
if  the  approach  to  the  place  she  was  in  were  thus 
closed,  and  if  the  stone  were  not  fastened  down  by 
cement,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impiossible  for  her 
to  move  it  irom  its  place. 

With  some  difficulty,  and  after  several  trials,  she 
did  at  last  succeed  in  getting  her  shoulder  into 
such  a  position  that  she  could  bring  the  whole 
strength  of  her  muscles  to  bear  with  an  upheaving 
force  on  the  stone  above  her,  —  and  with  a  desper¬ 
ate  effort  did  heave  it  from  its  place. 

And  there  was  the  way  open  before  her  to  return 
once  more  from  the  charnel-house  to  the  haunts  of 
the  living  1 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  raising  herself  through 
the  nurture,  she  crept  forth;  and,  exhausted  by 
the  effort  not  less  than  by  the  emotions  she  had 
undergone,  she  sat  herself  down  to  rest  awhile  on 
the  old  familiar  steps  where  she  had  so  often  sat 
before. 

To  rest  awhile,  —  and  to  think  I  The  whole  of 
the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  was  as  silent  as  the 
charnel-house  from  which  she  had  escaped.  Since 
the  men  who  had  brought  the  cart  of  plague-stricken 
dead  to  the  Guardamorto  had  gone  off,  no  living 
soul  had  been  visible,  and  no  sound  of  life  had  been 
audible!  And  there  sat  Ginevra  by  the  side  of 
the  open  sepulchre  in  her  grave-clothes  1  And  as 
she  sat  thinking  what  next  she  should  do,  the 
moon,  which  had  served  her  so  well  to  light  the 
way  to  her  escape,  hid  herself  behind  the  clouds ; 
the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  first  drops  of  a 
shower  began  to  fall.  Autumnal  rains  come  heavily 
in  southern  latitudes  when  they  do  come.  They 
come  with  a  bleak  and  pitiless  Libeccio  wind  from 
the  Leghorn  coast ;  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
poor  Ginevra,  in  her  ghostlike  toilet,  was  wetted  to 
the  skin  and  shivering  with  cold. 

So  with  a  piteous  and  wistful  look  around  the 
desolate  piazza,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  having 
made  up  iier  mind  to  go  to  her  husband’s  house. 
It  was  not  far  off.  She  had  to  pass  beneath 
Giotto’s  campanile  tower,  to  cross  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  then  to  turn  down  a 
small  narrow  street  which  opens  out  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  to  the  southward,  and  passing  by  the 
side  of  the  oratory  of  the  company  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  would  bring  her  to  the  (loor  of  the  Palazzo 
Agolanti,  the  front  of  which  was  in  the  Corso  degli 
Ademaii. 

Rising  from  her  seat  on  the  marble  steps  not 
without  an  effort,  —  for  she  was  now  suffering  from 
the  reaction  following  the  terrible  tension  of  mind 
and  nerve  during  the  last  hour  or  more,  and  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  cold,  —  she 
drew  the  one  garment  that  covered  her  (her 
shroud)  around  her,  and  cowering  along  beneath 
the  shallow  of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  houses  through 
the  silent  and  solitary  street,  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti. 

Timidly  using  the  huge  knocker,  she  let  it  fall 
on  the  hammer,  and  started  as  the  sound  echoed 
through  the  narrow,  silent  street,  and  rumbled  in 
the  large,  empty,  vaulted  hall  of  the  Palazzo.  Long 
and  patiently  she  waited,  though  shaking  in  every 
limb  and  ready  to  drop.  But  no  answer  came  to 
her  summons.  Again  and  again,  knocking  at  last 
more  boldly  and  with  more  decision,  she  tried  to 
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obtain  some  answer.  At  last  Francesco  Ap;olanti  had  known  her  determined  to  hunt  her  back  into 
himself,  her  husband,  appeared  at  an  upper  window,  the  grave  into  whieh  they  had  prematurely  hurried 
and  demanded  who  disturbed  the  house  and  the  her  ?  Retracing  her  steps  towards  the  cathedral, 
neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ?  as  if  really  with  the  object  of  going  back  to  the 

“  Francesco ! .  It  is  I,  Ginevra  I  your  unforttmate  tomb,  to  which  evenboiiy  bade  her  to  return,  she 
wife  1  It  is  I,  Francesco  I  For  tne  love  of  God,  wandered  up  the  Via  Calzainoli,  and,  passing  by 
open  the  door !  ”  the  Loggia  di  San  Bartolomeo,  which  then,  but 

In  the  bad  and  miserable  davs  of  that  memorable  now  no  longer,  existed  there,  laid  herself  down 
autumn,  men  were  living  in  Florence  amid  daily  under  the  arches  of  it  to  die. 
recurring  scenes  of  horror  and  dismay,  —  amid  And  lying  there  she  bethought  her  that  there 
sights  and  sounds  and  emotions  calculated  to  foster  was  yet  one  other  tierson  in  the  world  who  had 
everj’  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  and  to  keep  the  once  known  her  well,  and  who  possibly  might  — 
nerves  strung  to  an  abnormal  degree  of  tension,  for  the  sake  of  old  long  since  vanished  (lays  —  find 
The  Florentine  of  the  old  repulmc,  like  his  de-  the  heart  to  welcome  her  even  though  she  came  to 
scendant  of  the  present  day,  was  in  ordinary  cir-  liim  in  her  grave-clothes  1  Would  Antonio  Kondi- 
cumstances  little  given  to  trouble  himself  with  nelli,  who  had  so  worshipped  that  poor  form  of  hers 
thoughts  and  fancies  connected  with  the  denizens  when  decked  in  other  fashion,  turn  from  it  with 
of  another  world.  But  death  in  those  days  was  terror  and  loathing  when  clad  in  cerements  ?  Ron- 
rife  around  him,  —  that  portal  of  the  unseen  world  dinelli,  the  first  and  only  one  who  had  ever  ponred 
was  so  constantly  and  so  widely  open,  that  in  dero-  a  love-tale  in  her  ear,  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
gation  of  their  ordinary  habits  of  mind,  men  were  loved  —  would  he,  t<x),  drive  her  from  his  door? 

Erone  to  imaginations  which  would  not  otherwise  It  is  easy  to  understand  all  the  feelings  which 
ave  assailed  them,  and  were  led  to  fancy  that  the  would  naturally  oppose  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
widely  opened  and  constantly  traversed  way  lead-  her  seeking  an  asylum  in  Rondinelli’s  house.  But, 
ing  from  this  world  to  the  other  might  possibly  be  driven  as  she  was  from  door  to  door,  despairing, 
more  than  in  ordinary  times  repassed  by  those  who  and  feeling  like  to  die,  she  once  more  dragged  her- 
had  already  travelled  it,  as  it  was  more  firequently  self  to  her  feet  from  off  the  pavement  of  the  Loggia 
traversed  by  those  departing  hence.  di  San  Bartolomeo,  and  with  tottering  steps  mile 

And  under  the  impression  of  such  emotions  and  her  way  to  the  Palazzo  Bondinelli. 
of  the  astonishment  and  dread  of  the  moment.  Once  more  she  kn(x:ked ;  and  more  timidly  this 

Francesco  Agolanti  doubted  not  that  the  ghostlike  time,  when  an  upper  window  was  opened,  cried,  — 
figure,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  who  “  It  is  I,  Ginevra  1  Do  you  not  know  me.  Signor 
thus  in  the  stillest  hour  of  the  night  revisited  her  Antonio  ?  It  is  I.  Neither  my  husband  nor  my 
once  home,  was  in  truth  an  unblessed  wandering  father  will  open  their  doors  to  me  1  Will  you,  too, 
spirit  from  the  other  world  whose  proper  abiding-  drive  me  away  ?  ” 

place  was  —  at  all  events,  not  amid  the  haunts  Perhaps  Antonio  Bondinelli  had  that  in  him 
of  livin"  men  and  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  which  Francesco  Agolanti  had  not;  and  thence  it 
moon !  Perhaps,  also,  fomr  years  of  unloving  wed-  had  come  to  pass  that  GinoTa  had  loved  tl>e  one 
lock  had  left  a  consciousness  in  Francesco’s  heart  and  could  never  find  in  her  heart  any  love  for  the 
that  the  spirit  of  his  wife,  doomed  or  permitted  to  other.  Perhaps,  though  Love  may  be  blind,  there 
revisit  thus  the  scenes  of  her  past  life,  had  not  are  some  things  which  the  eyes  that  he  has  touched 
resought  her  married  home  with  any  feeling  or  pur-  can  see  more  unmistakingly'  than  any  other  eyes 
pose  that  could  tend  to  render  her  an  agreeable  or  whatever !  At  all  events,  the  possibility  that  Gine- 
desirable  visitor  there.  vra  herself  in  the  flesh  was  standing  before  his  door 

So  Ginevra’s  husband,  hastily  muttering  such  had  more  weight  with  Rondinelli  than  any  ghostly 
Latin  words  of  adjuration  as  the  amount  of  his  terrors.  He  had  as  much  reason  as  any  of  the 
acquaintance  with  church  formulas  rendered  possi-  others,  at  whose  doors  the  unhappy  Ginevra  had 
ble  to  him,  bade  the  un(juiet  ghost  begone  to  her  so  fruitlessly  knocked,  to  think  her  an  unsubstan- 
own  place ;  and  slamming  to  the  heavy  wooden  tial  visitor  from  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was 
shutter,  hastened  back  to  bury^  himself  under  the  impossible  to  him  to  hear  that  well-remembered 
bedclothes,  which  were  no  douot  in  those  days,  as  voice  appealing  to  him  and  to  remain  deaf  to  the 
in  these,  known  to  be  the  safest  refuge  from  all  appeal.  Rushing  down  to  the  door,  his  first  act 
ghostly  visitors,  —  perhaps  from  the  non-conduct-  was  to  bring  the  half-fainting  woman  into  the 
inw  qualities  of  the  blankets  1  house ;  his  second  to  call  up  his  mother  that  eveiy 

Thus  repulsed,  the  unhappy  woman  turned  from  care  and  fostering  attention  might  be  given  to  the 
the  unopening  door,  and  dragged  herself  to  the  poor  wanderer. 

house  of  Bernardo  Almieri,  her  father.  It  was  situ-  Antonio  and  his  mother  soon  succeeded  in 
ated  behind  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  Mer-  restoring  her  strength  and  vital  forces,  and  then 
cato  Vecchio,  not  far  from  the  river.  But  there,  her  strange  and  terrible  tale  was  told.  But  what 
too,  she  met  with  a  similar  reception ;  and  at  the  next  was  to  be  done  ?  Early  before  the  dawn  Ron- 
house  of  an  uncle  who  lived  hard  by  it  was  the  dinelli  hurried  out  to  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
same  thing.  No  one  would  believe  that  that  ghost-  found  the  stone  which  formed  the  opening  of  the 
like  figure  of  one  whom  they  all  knew  to  be  dead  tomb  of  the  Agolanti  displaced,  obtaining  thence 
and  buried,  thus  wandering  about  the  city  in  her  full  confirmation  —  if  any  confirmation  had  been 
grave-clothes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was  other  necessary  —  of  poor  Ginevra’s  story,  and  carefully 
than  a  denizen  of  the  world  of  spirits,  who  ought  replaced  the  stone.  The  husband,  the  father,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  be  encouraged  in  such  unholy  the  uncle,  who  had  closed  their  doors  against  her, 
and  uncanny  practices.  whatever  they  might  have  whispered  to  each  other. 

Refused  and  rejected  on  all  hands,  poor  Ginevra  took  very  good  care  to  keep  to  themselves  all  men- 
began  to  give  herself  up  to  despair.  Was  then  the  tion  of  so  scandalous  a  fact  as  the  unhallowed 
open  tomb  which  she  had  left  really  the  only  asy-  walking  from  her  grave  of  their  wife,  daughter,  and 
lum  in  which  to  hide  her  head  ?  Were  all  who  niece.  In  Florence,  while  Ginevra  was  recovering 
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health  and  ptrenjTth  in  the  mort  secret  chamber  of 
the  Rondinelli  Palace,  she  was  deemed  by  everj- 
body  to  be  dead  and  safely  buried  beneath  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Duomo. 

But  still  what  were  they  to  do,  —  they,  Anto» 
nioand  Ginevra? 

What  was  done  was  this ! 

Rondinelli  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  re¬ 
public  for  license  to  marry  Ginevra,  —  “  late  Gine- 
Tp-ra  dei  Agolanti  ” ;  and  backed  his  application  by 
regular  certificates  of  tlie  death  and  burial  of  the 
lady  who  had  borne  that  name  !  He  related  public¬ 
ly,  moreover,  how  Ginevra  had  returned  from  the 
tomb  to  the  house  of  her  former  husband,  to  that  of 
her  father,  and  to  that  of  her  uncle ;  and  how  all 
of  them  had  persisted  in  their  determination  to  con¬ 
sider  her  dead,  and  in  their  refusal  to  recognize,  or 
to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  her  I 

And  thereupon,  as  the  historians  assure  us,  it 
was  authoritatively  decided  that  Ginevra  degli 
Agolanti  was  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes 
dead ;  and  that  the  lady  produced  by  Antonio 
Rondinelli  was  free  to  wed  with  him  or  anybody 
else  on  whom  she  might  choose  to  bestow  herself. 

And  of  course  Antonio  and  Ginevra  were  forth¬ 
with  married ;  and  of  course  they  “  lived  happily 
ever  after.” 

I  A  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 

[  Agostino  Ademollo,  in  his  book  entitled  “  Marietta 
de’  Ricci,”  having  occasion  to  allude  to  this  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Ginevra,  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
probable  in  the  legend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marriage  with  Rondinelli,  with  which  the  story 
concludes.  And  assuredly  no  “doctor  utriunque 
jurin  ”  would  undertake  to  support  the  canonical 
validity  of  the  marriage  Imtween  Antonio  and  Gin¬ 
evra  under  the  circumstances  related.  But  those 
who  know  what  sort  of  things  were  often  done  in 
such  matters  in  those  days,  —  who  specially  are 
acquainted  with  the  sort  of  spirit  that  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  the  masterful  old  republic, 
which  once,  when  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
caused  the  theologians  of  the  commonwealth  to  re¬ 
ply  by  hurling  back  an  excommunication  of  his 
Holiness,  —  those  who  remember  this  and  other 
such-like  specimens  of  the  old  Florentine  proclivities, 
will  probably  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Florence  may,  when  the  story  of  Ginevra  was 
told,  have  thought  it  very  fair,  reasonable,  and 
proper  that  Rondinelli  should  have  the  lady  for 
ids  pains;  and,  so  thinking,  may  have  decreed 
that  he  should  have  her  to  wife,  let  Roman  civil¬ 
ians  and  canonists  say  what  they  might  about  it  I 

Besides,  if  anybody  needs  any  further  and  more 
entirely  undeniable  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  legend,  is  there  not  still  extant  in  the  City  of 
Flowers,  the  Via  della  Morta,  the  little  street  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  the  side  of 
the  Misericordia,  down  which  Ginevra  passed  when 
escaping  fh)m  her  tomb  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
and  which  received  its  name  from  that  fact  ? 

CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

BY  MISS  YONOE. 

(Second  Paper.) 

DIDACTIC  FICTION. 

The  reign  of  didactic  fiction  for  children  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Edgeworth  family,  who  produced 
a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  education  and  juve- 
aile  study.  It  is  always  difficult  to  believe  that 


they  were  Irish,  so  unlike  was  the  whole  tone  of 
character  to  the  ordinary  nation  alone,  except  in 
a  certain  ardor  and  intolerance.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  (lusband  to  four  wives  in  succession, 
father  of  twenty  children,  and  with  a  true  genius  in 
his  eldest  daughter,  had  certmnly  unusual  facilities 
for  studying  “  practical  education,”  and  between 
himself  and  his  daughter  Maria  much  that  was 
really  wise  and  valuable  was  enunciated,  though 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  that  was  absurd  and  prag¬ 
matical.  He  was  the  first  who  impressed  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  with  the  seemingly  wise  but  e.xcessively 
foolish  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to 
children  that  they  cannot  understand.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  man  with  so  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  around  him  should  have  been  so  utterly  blind 
to  that  curiously  disproportionate  power  of  memory 
with  which  childhood  is  gifted,  as  if  for  the  very 
purpose  of  accumulating  stores  for  fiiture  use,  as 
welt  as  to  the  almost  equal  delight  in  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  half  comprehended.  Such  instincts  are 
absolutely  condemned  by  him  as  either  conceit  or 
imitation,  or  the  mere  love  of  pretty  sounds.  He 
would  allow  children  to  enter  no  temple  of  wisdom 
that  their  own  rushlight  cannot  thoroughly  illu¬ 
minate,  to  tread  no  path  which  their  reason  does  not  j 
accept,  —  never  to  be  satisfied  without  replies  to 
their  ever-recurring  “  why  and  wherefore.”  Noth¬ 
ing  is  too  grand,  mysterious,  and  sacred,  too  pre¬ 
cious  or  too  important,  to  be  either  reduced  to 
their  level  or  ignored ;  the  discipline  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  obedience,  the  duty  of  enforced  attention,  the 
reverence  of  awe,  the  joy  of  beauty  beyond  compre¬ 
hension,  are  all  denied  to  them.  In  truth,  Richard 
Edgeworth  must  have  been  singularlv  deficient  either 
in  imagination  or  sense  of  beauty.  Looking  back  at 
the  joint  works  of  himself  and  his  daughter,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  little  there  is  of  sense  of  admi¬ 
ration.  There  is  actual  condemnation  of  any  sort 
of  purchase  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  eye ;  the 
strongest  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
that  we  can  remember  is  of  the  oaks  of  Wootton,  — 
of  poetry,  of  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden,  and  of 
Pope’s  gaudy  and  falsified  translation  of  Homer’s 
moonlight  simile ;  music  is  never  dwelt  on,  and 
even  in  childhood  we  were  scandalized  at  the  utter 
indifference  to  a  picture-gallery  supposed  to  be  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  young,  when  we  remembered  gazing 
with  strange  dreamy  delight  at,  among  others,  a 
copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  at  Paul  Potter’s 
Evening,  and  at  Enninia  and  her  shepherds  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

Practice  was  probably  better  than  theory  in  Mr. 
Edgeworth.  An  able  man,  always  instructing  liis 
children,  and  exciting  them  to  activity  of  mind,  he 
had  no  means  of  seeing  that  the  never  putting  a 
spade  into  ground  that  could  not  easily  be  dug  up, 
led  to  unwillingness  ever  to  go  deep;  and  that 
reading  nothing  not  easily  understood  might  be  a 
babit  retained  through  life.  He  did  much  by  awak¬ 
ening  attention  in  parents,  and  showing  them  use¬ 
ful  methods  ;  and  his  daughter,  a  genius  far  beyond 
himself,  gave  a  life  and  animation  to  all  his  tenets, 
which  carried  them  far  and  wide. 

Their  first  joint  juvenile  work,  the  “Parent’s 
Assistant,”  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  supplement 
the  “  Evenings  at  Home.”  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  dramatic  power  made  this, 
compared  with  those  little  polished  hard  pebbles,  a 
chain  of  bright  crj'stals  reflecting  every  phase  of 
childhood  in  true  and  brilliant  colors,  but  still  — 
just  not  diamonds. 
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Auothcr  thing  that  is  strange  is,  how  such  stick-  success  is  always  the  object  and  tlic  reward,  but  it 
Icrs  tor  accuracy  and  truth  committed  such  strange  is  not  a  showy,  gaudy  gratification  of  vanity,  al- 
jiieces  of  negligence  aud  ignorance  as  are  to  be  though  it  may  be  of  pride.  Trutli  and  moral  cour- 
found  in  the  “  Parent’s  Assistant.”  Had  they  no  age  are  evidently  the  favorite  qualities,  and  honor 
Eton  friends  to  descrilie  to  them  the  absurdities  of  is^ojit  very  liigh  and  true.  There  is  also  a  con- 
their  Montem?  Did  they  not  know  tlie  Nea|>olitan  tempt  for  mere  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  is  very 
nature  better  than  to  make  tlie  public  opinion  of  wholesome ;  a  disdain  fur  sugar-plums  and  tine 
the  children  drum  out  of  the  market-place  a  boy  clothes,  which  it  would  be  well  to  renew  in  the 
convicted  of  lying  and  cheating  ?  Did  they  really  present  generation. 

suppose  diat,  even  in  glass  hives,  bees  amiably  al-  Sometliing  of  this  was  due  to  the  reaction  in  favor 
loweii  their  mistress  to  come,  like  “  Simple  Susan,”  of  simplicity  that  preceded  the  French  Revolution, 
with  a  spoon,  and  help  hersidf  to  a  slice  of  their  The  grand  severity  of  the  classic  philosopher  was 
comb  witliout  more  ado?  and  did  they  imagine  the  ideal.  The  sight  of  the  foul  orgies  of  the 
Ilerelbrd  Cathedral  •  to  be  solely  the  charge  of  a  French  court  aud  noblesse,  and  the  still  coarser  and 
church-wanlen  ?  Wtis  this  the  consequence  of  the  ruder  revels  of  English  rakes,  made  a  strict  regimen 
father  Edgeworth’s  complacency  in  his  universal  noble  and  beantifal  in  comparison.  Every  better 
knowledge,  or  was  it  the  etfect  of  that  generation’s  instinct  awoke  in  favor  of  the  avoidance  of  all  man- 
happy  immunity  from  criticism  ?  ncr  of  excess.  Religion,  then  reviving  in  a  stem. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of  “  Simple  puritanical  form,  strongly  supjwrted  this  spirit  of 
Susan,’’  and  was  heard  to  say  that  “  when  tlie  boy  abstemiousness  :  with  what  enect  is  testified  by  our 
brings  back  the  lamb  to  the  little  girl,  there  is  fine  elderly  men,  slender  eaters,  ollem  water-drink- 
nodiing  for  it  but  to  put  down  the  book  and  cry.”  ers,  looking  with  disgust  at  food  taken  at  inajgular 
We  can  im-igine  him  to  have  worked  up  his  own  times,  despising  smoking  simply  on  the  ground  of 
feelings  to  this  pitch  when  reaibng  to  his  children,  its  being  a  mere  b.jilily  indulgence ;  and  utterly  un- 
or  mayhap  to  the  gifted  little  Marjorie  Fleming,  able  to  comprebend  the  tlieory  of  later  times.whicli 
who,  amidst  the  much  stronger  (not  to  say  tainteil)  prizes  jihysical  indulgence  as  a  right  and  attribute 
meats  mentioned  in  her  diary,  speaks  of  “  Miss  of  the  complete  human  creature.  Alcibiades,  rather 
Eg-worth’s  tales  ”  with  passing  approbation.  In  than  Aurelius,  has  become  the  modern  model, 
general,  Maria  seldom  ventures  on  the  pathetic,  and  Rut  we  have  w.andered  from  Richard  Edgeworth 
only  successfully  in  a  few  Irish  portraits.  Usually,  and  the  pedantic  maxims  or  proverbs  which  he  set 
she  is  as  cold  as  she  is  clear,  and  perhaps  is  there-  his  daughter  to  illustrate,  and  between  the  narrow 
fore  all  the  more  wholesome  reading  for  children,  banks  of  which  her  brio-ht  genius  flowed  through 
whose  susceptibilities  are  much  better  left  unstirred  tbe  twelve  volumes  of  “  Popular,  Moral,  and  Fash- 
by  mere  iietion.  “Simple  Susan,”  “Lazy  Law-  ionable  Tales.”  We  wish  that  some  of  these  could 
rence,”  the  “Orphans,”  and  “  W.aste  not.  Want  be  published  afresh,  apart  from  the  rest,  ibr  they 
not,”  are  the  best  tales  in  the  “  Parent’s  Assistant.”  are  a  great  mixture,  and  some  are  by  no  means  fitted 
The  Orphans,  as  well  as  the  “  scotching  ”  children  for  the  young  (for  wh'om,  indeed,  they  were  not 
on  the  read  to  Dun.stable,  do  indeed  jK'rform  won-  intended).  “  Manceuvring,”  “Vivian,”  “Ennui,” 
derful  feats,  but  a  belief  in  infinite  possibility  is  and  “The  Absentee,”  in  “Fashionable  Tales”; 
dear  to  the  young,  and  very  good  for  them.  Made-  the  “  Bad  French  Governess,”  in  “  Moral  Tales  ” ; 
moiselle  Panaehe  is  a  portrait  of  a  class  of  French  aud  the  less  known  “  Legacy,”  in  “  Popular  Talcs,” 
governesses  which  we  suppose  existed  in  tliosc  —  are  all  admirable  novelettes.  “  Lame  Jervis  ”  is 
days.  It  is  only  made  good  for  children  by  the  much  too  interesting  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  be 
clever  painting  of  the  young  Helen’s  hasty  friend-  much  liked  by  tbe  lads  of  a  parish  library  ;  and  the 
ship,  and  fbolish  love  of  making  truuiperv  pn>sents,  “  Good  Aunt,”  the  “  Good  French  Governess,”  in 
—  a  fashion  over-prevalent  in  our  day.  The  “  I'ila-  “  Moral  Tales,”  “  Eniilie  de  Coulanges,”  and  “  Ma- 
gree  Ba.-ket  ”  is  thoroughly  Edgeworthian.  Poor  dame  de  Fleury  ”  in  the  “fashionable”  volumes, 
Rosa  iiond,  who  here  first  saw  the  light,  is  dumb-  would  make  a  charming  book  for  young  people.  Tlie 
founded  by  her  wise  father  and  mother’s  inquiries,  last  of  these  is,  we  believe,  a  veritable  history  of  a 
why  a  person's  birthday  should  be  kept  more  than  lienovolent  lady;  and  nothing  can  be  blotter  than 
any  otlier  day  of  her  life;  and  her  attempts  at  the  lesson  in  “Emilie  de  Coulanges  ”  against  sixiil- 
presont-making  are  not  directed,  nor  assisted,  but  iug  generosity  in  great  things  by  fretful  exactions 
permitted  to  stultify  themselves.  This  w'as  part  of  in  little  ones.  Tliere  is  something  very  touching  in 
the  system,  and  on  her  next  appearance  in  “  Early  the  manner  in  which  the  French  emigrant  noblesse 
Lessons,”  this  poor,  ill-used  child  is,  by  way  of  occur  in  several  of  these  stories,  with  their  dis- 
wholesome  lesson,  allowed  to  give  the  price  of  a  tresses,  their  strange  resources,  and  their  unfailing 
needful  |)air  of  shoes  for  a  purple  jar  in  a  chemist’s  cheerfulness ;  but  Madame  de  Coulanges  aud  her 
shop,  without  being  warneil  tliat  the  color  is  not  daughter  Emilie  are  the  best  of  all,  the  one  in  her 
resident  in  the  glass,  but  only  in  the  liquid  within,  frivolity,  the  other  in  her  sweetness.  Another  enpi- 
If  it  ever  happened,  it  wa;<  a  most  unjustifiable  tal  story  among  the  “  MoralTales  ”  is  the  “  L’Aiuie 
trick  I  Yet  some  of  the  lessons  to  Rosamund  upon  Inconnue,”  where  the  romantic  girl  absolutely  runs 
present  or  future  enjoyment  have  lasted  us  our  life,  away  from  home  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
The  minor  morals  of  life  have  never  lieen  better  tlie  authoress  of  certain  Rasa  Matilda  novels,  with 
treated  than  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  Principles,”  whom  she  has  enjoyed  a  sentimental  correspond- 
as  she  calls  them,  —  by  which  is  meant  religious  once.  We  believe  the  idea  was  taken  from  the 
faith  producing  obedience  to  moral  precepts, — are  “Female  Quixote”  (which,  however,  we  have 
taken  for  granted;  and  the  goiid  sense,  honor,  and  never  seen),  but  it  is  carried  out  with  more  wit,  and 
expediency  of  life  are  the  theme.  It  is  a  high-  less  caricature  than  Mr.  Paget’s  “  Lucretia.” 
minded  expi^diency,  the  liest  side  of  Epicureanism.  “  Early  Lessons  ”  bi’gan  under  Mr.  Edgeworth’s 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  policy  it  always  is ;  sujierintendence,  but  by  aud  by  they  developed  into 

• - -  their  far  mote  charming  seiiiiels.  Frank  —  though 

1  *  Popular  Taiea,  The  i.iinerick  Qiovei.”  a  little  too  much  of  an  Eugeworthian  Emile  —  is 
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a  real,  fresh,  bright  boy,  with  his  fits  of  idleness  and 
selidinprovement,  his  beloved  pony  Felix,  his  mag¬ 
nificent  attempt  at  an  orrery,  and  his  regrt'ts  that 
he  cannot  be  a  self-taught  genius.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  exactly  what  a  well-disposed  Edge- 
worthian  boy  wouli)  be,  and  to  our  childhood  he 
was  a  dear  friend  and  companion.  Rosamond  is 
quite  enual  as  a  portrait,  and  some  of  the  lessons  to 
which  she  gives  occasion  still  remain  unapproached 
in  excellence.  Excuses,  airs,  and  graces,  and  false 
daring  and  timidity  (see  the  Black  Lane),  are  all 
treated  with  a  light  grace  and  good  sense,  wrhaps, 
only  surpassed  in  the  “  Conversations  d’Euiilie  ” 
mentiont^  above. 

We  hear  that  children  dislike  these  books  now, 
as  being  dry.  Is  it  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
last  generation’s  fashions,  or  is  it  that  they  art* 
too  much  used  to  sentiment,  rapid  incident,  and 
btoatl  fun  to  appreciate  (juiet  detail  V  As  to 
“  Harry  and  Lucy,”  a  certain  exertion  of  mind  is 
necessary  for  reading  it,  and  Scott,  whose  imagina¬ 
tive  nature  would  naturally  shrink  from  science  and 
mechanics,  laughed  at  it;  but  we  hold  to  its  real 
value.  First  principles  are  capitally  explained,  and 
better  po{)ularized  than  we  have  ever  seen  them 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  well  relieved  by  character¬ 
istic  sketches  of  that  thorough  girl  Lucy,  and  her 
plodding,  f)ersevering  brother.  That  long  journey 
of  theirs,  through  the  Black  Country  and  among 
the  Staffordshire  jwtteries,  will  long  be  memorable 
in  our  eyes,  and  all  the  more  so  because  they  trav¬ 
elled  post  in  tlieir  own  carriage,  and  relieved  the 
way  with  sense  and  nonsense,  ranging  from  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  travels  to  “  the  grand  Panjandrum  himself.” 
Miss  Edgeworth  seldom  came  nearer  to  pathos  than 
in  the  account  of  Harry’s  accident ;  and  the  day 
during  his  convalescence,  when  Lucy  insisted  on 
“  feeding  him  on  nothing  but  plums,”  has  acted  as 
a  salutary  warning*to  us  tlm)ugh  life. 

These  works  of  Maria  Edgeworth’s  spread 
through  a  long  space,  reaching  from  the  youth  of 
the  grandmothers  to  that  of  the  uaothers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  Their  influence  was  very  wide, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  equal  importance  rose  up 
coevally  with  them,  nut  at  least  in  the  same  style. 
All  the  “  story-books  ”  of  the  period  bear  their  im- 
jxess,  and  liave  the  same  coldness  without  the 
same  freshness.  Even  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
though  writing  so  deliciously  of  children,  could  not 
write  for  them.  She  saw  them  fhim  outside,  not 
finra  within,  and  her  juvenile  tales  are  not  sponta¬ 
neous  overflows  of  good-humored  love  of  village  na¬ 
ture  seen  through  rose-colored  spectacles,  but  all 
smack  of  being  done  as  task-work  for  the  annuals 
that  preceded  the  more  modem  magazines,  of 
which  there  were  none  for  children  except  a  very 
clever  “  Juvenile  Spectator.”  Mrs.  Holland  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  voluminous  writer,  but  in  general 
she  wearisomely  exaggerated  the  Edgeworth  fash¬ 
ion  of  making  children  supjmrt  the  whole  family  by 
wonderful  exertions  and  inventions.  Now  children 
have  no  objection  to  see  themselves  made  valuable 
and  important,  but  Mrs.  Hotland’s  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  genius  do  not  remain  childrx'n  after  the  first 
few  pages,  and  after  exertions  and  successes  beyond 
the  reach  of  sympathy,  pass  into  the  uninteresting 
^wn-iip  world,  iter  “  Rich  Boys  and  Poor 
Boys  ”  and  “  Young  Crusoe  ”  seem  to  our  memory 
her  only  reallv  interesting  books.  But  among  all 
the  juvenile  library  of  this  date,  how  shines  out 
Mary  Lamb’s  “  Mrs.  Leicester’s  School  1  ”  It  is 
one  of  those  books-  of  real  force  and  beauty  that 


made  a  mark  in  our  mind  long,  long  ere  we  knew 
that  books  had  authors,  and  that  authors  had  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fame.  The  volume  was  not  our  own, 
but  was  devoured  at  a  young  companion’s  house, 
certainly  InTore  our  eleventh  year.  The  child  lead¬ 
ing  her  uncle  to  her  mother’s  tombstone,  the  little 
changeling,  the  Mahometan  fever,  the  church  bells 
that  were  taken  for  angels  singing,  all  dwelt  with 
us  in  a  delightful  dream  that  we  lunged  to  renew, 
and  when  the  next  opportunity  came  it  led  to  dire 
disgrace,  for  we  sat  a  whole  afternoon  shut  up  in 
a  book-cupboard  with  Mrs.  Leicester’s,  wonderful 
scholars,  utterly  unsociable  and  deaf  to  the  more 
commonplace  living  companions.  It  is  a  book  that 
is  nearly  safe  from  becoming  forgotten.  Another 
really  clever  book  was  Mrs.  Penrose’s  “  Mrs.  Mark¬ 
ham’s  Children’s  Friend,”  which  contained  some 
capital  stories  and  dramas,  with  more  of  the  element 
of  fun  than  was  often  found  in  books  of  the  time. 
An  early  production  of  Agnes  Strickland  (we  be¬ 
lieve)  stands  out  in  our  mind  as  full  of  interest.  It 
was  called  “  Tlie  Rival  Crusoes,”  and  gave  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  a  youth,  who  had  Ijeen  taken  by  a  press-gang 
to  oblige  a  tyrannical  marquess,  finding  himself /ete- 
a-tete  on  a  desert  island  with  the  nobleman’s  mid¬ 
shipman  son.  How  the  two  youths  held  aloof  in 
pride  and  hatred,  how  they  found  themselves  si¬ 
lently  burying  their  comrades  together,  how  they 
stalked  apart  in  gloom,  till  Philip,  missing  Lord 
Robert,  found  him  nearly  dead  of  fever,  and  how 
they  were  fast  friends  long  before  they  were  res¬ 
cued,  is  well  told,  and  raises  the  book  far  above  the 
ordinary  desert  island.  “  Leila,”  Alias  Fraser  Tvt- 
ler’s  much-loved  island  story,  is  the  most  improbable 
of  all.  It  is  less  good  than  her  “  Mary  and  Flor¬ 
ence,”  her  only  real  imagination,  and  the  second 
and  third  parts  are  almost  absurd  fur  their  crowd  of 
improbabilities. 

Worthy,  too,  was  Mrs.  Whateley’s  “Reverses; 
or,  'The  Fairfax  Family,”  a  book  with  som(‘thing  of 
the  stiff  wisdom  of  the  time,  but  full  of  character, 
and  almost  historical  from  the  picture  of  a  voyage 
to,  and  settlement  in,  Canada  before  the  days  of 
steam.  'Phere  are  two  excellent  fairy  tales,  which 
are  almost  unique  in  their  endeavor  to  treat  fairies 
with  propiT  respect  to  their  traditions.  For  fifty 
years,  fairyland  had  l)een  under  a  ban.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  fairy  tales  had,  from  Madame  de  Geiilis 
downwards,  been  treated  as  an  intolerable  folly ; 
and  if  the  poor  things  were  mentioned  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  Sometimes  they  be¬ 
came  the  toianents  of  the  naughtv,  sometimes  the 
re  warders  of  the  good,  sometimes  tliey  were  benefi¬ 
cent  or  malevolent  old  ladies,  sometimes  poor  little 
sprites,  loaded  with  priggishness.  They  became 
actual  mural  qualities,  like  Order  and  Disorder ; 
kept  halls  of  discipline,  or,  worse  still,  of  science 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  onlv  thing  not  dreamt 
of,  was  that  they  belonged  to  a  beautiful  and  curi¬ 
ous  system  of  popular*  mythology,  which  it  was  a 
pity  arbitrarily  to  coniuse.  Mrs.  Whateley,  how¬ 
ever,  from  no  doubt  an  innate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  made  her  fairies  suit  with  genuine  elfin  lore, 
even  while  they  had  a  moral,  and  a  very  good  one. 

In  fact,  we  have  omitted  the  first  real  good  lairy 
book  that  had  found  its  way  to  England  since 
“  Puss  in  Boots  ”  and  Co. :  we  mean  Mr.  Edgar 
Taylor’s  translation  and  selection  of  Grimm’s  col¬ 
lection  under  the  title  of  “  German  Popular  Tales,” 
with  admirable  illustrations  by  Cruiksnank.  Here 
was  once  again  the  true  unadulterated  fairy  tale, 
and  happy  the  child  who  was  allowed  to  revel  in  it. 
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—  perhaps  the  happier  if  under  protest,  and  only 
pennitU'd  a  sweet  oaily  taste.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  the  whole  book,  illustrations  and  all,  has  been 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Hotten,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Kuskin.  It  is  a  much  safer  and  better-weeded 
book  than  the  fuller  collection  illustrated  bv  Wehn- 
ert,  and  published  by  Addy,  but  without  Sir.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  excellent  notes. 

Croker’s  “  Irish  Talcs  ”  followed,  and,  though  not 
professedly  intended  for  children,  were  soon  heart¬ 
ily  loved.  Once  for  all,  let  us  state  our  opinion  of 
fairj’  lore.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
children  and  fairj'  tales  as  though  they  naturally 
belonged  together,  and  so  they  do,  but  it  is  the  gen¬ 
uine  —  we  had  almost  said  authentic  —  fairy  tale, 
taken  in  moderation,  that  is  the  true  delight  of 
childhood.  The  trumpery,  arbitrary,  moral  fairy 
only  spoils  the  taste  of  the  real  article ;  and  the 
buAesque  fairyland  is  still  worse,  for  its  broad  fun, 
slang,  and  modern  allusion  destroy  the  real  poetry 
and  romance  of  childhood,  and  foster  that  unnatural 
appetite  for  the  facetious  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
young.  Why  should  the  lovelj'  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  the  ireamy  groves  and  glitterin"  palaces, 
that  childish  imagination  ought  to  revel  in,  and 
brighten  its  sense  of  the  unseen,  be  made  mere  oc¬ 
casions  for  trumperj^arodies,  and  lowered  to  make 
Cockneys  laugh  ?  The  burlesque  has  found  its  waj- 
into  children’s  literature,  and  is  fast  vulgarizing 
every  sweet  nook  of  fairyland,  which  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  field  for  pantomime.  A 
real  traditional  fairv  talc  is  a  possession. 

“  Tales  from  the  'Norse  ”  is  nearlj'  as  good,  in  its 
waj',  as  “  German  Popular  Tales,”  and  infinitelj’ 
better  in  stj'le ;  and  we  were  latelj'  edified  bj'  the 
delight  which  a  family  of  yonng  children  took  in 
Miss  Frere’s  “  Old  Deccan,”  proving,  we  suppose, 
the  congenialitj'  of  the  Aryan  tale.  Mrs.  Craik 
has  made  an  excellent  collection  of  old  Eiwlish 
fairv  tales  in  her  “  Book  of  Fairies  ”  in  the  “  Gold¬ 
en  Treasury  ”  ;  and  with  these,  and  those  we  have 
mentioned  above,  young  people  would  be  provided 
with  the  real  classics  of  fairy  lore,  and  would  soon 
leam  to  regard  them  with  the  same  sort  of  respect 
as  the  conclave  of  Olj'mpus,  with  whom  no  one 
nowadays  thinks  of  taking  liberties.  The  pseudo- 
fjury,  whether  moral  or  comic,  is  an  absolute  injury 
to  both  taste  and  antiquarianism. 

Far  away,  indeed,  was  the  whole  supernatural 
world  banished  bj'  the  educationalists  who,  in  the 
track  of  Tutor,  Gieorge,  and  Harry,  in  “  Evenings 
at  Home,”  strove  to  improve  the  j’oung  mind. 
Joyce’s  “  Scientific  Dialogues,”  and  Mrs.  Marcet’s 
“  Conversations  on  Chemistry,”  were  as  stiff  as  if 
thev  had  not  been  broken  into  question  and  answer 
witli  names  inserted ;  we  believe  thej'  were  sound 
and  correct  as  far  as  they  went,  but  the  century 
has  gone  on  too  fast  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Marcet  is 
better  known  now  by  her  “  Seasons,”  the  “  Willie 
Book,”  as  it  is  still  tenderly  called  in  manj'  a  nur¬ 
sery,  where  it  is  the  first  step  in  literature  beyond 
“  Little  Charles  ” ;  and  her  “  Mary’s  Grammar  ”  is 
precious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Walks  with  fathers,  uncles,  mothers,  maiden 
aunts,  and  governesses  were  made  to  teach  every¬ 
thing  imaginable,  —  commerce,  mineralogy,  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  botany,  geography,  —  alf  being 
decorated  with  daintj'  little  steel  engravings,  two 
or  three  on  a  page.  We  remember  diligentlj'  ex¬ 
tracting  the  small  sandwiches  of  story,  and  careful¬ 
ly  avoiding  the  improving  substance.  One  success¬ 
ful  writer  may,  however,  be  honorably  mentioned,  — 


Maria  Hack.  Her  “  Winter  Evenings ;  or.  Tales 
of  Travellers,”  are  admirable,  and  are  the  more  val¬ 
uable  now,  as  the  books  they  are  taken  from  have 
drifted  out  of  reach.  They  are  far  the  best  of  their 
class,  and  stand  unrivalled  even  in  these  days.  She 
likewise  put  a  certain  Harry  Beaufoy  through  three 
series  of  conversations,  diluting  Paley’s  “  Natural 
Theologj',”  Keith’s  “  Evidence  of  Prophecy,”  and  ge- 
ologj'  at  about  the  Buckland  era.  These  are  all  de¬ 
lightful  in  their  way.  It  was  our  “  entering  ”  with 
geology,  and  served  as  a  foundation  to  afl  subse¬ 
quently  learned. 

Her  “  True  Stories  from  Ancient  Ilistorj  ,”  and 
ditto  from  modern,  were  also  good  in  their  line,  the 
former  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  minced  Rollin, 
while  the  other  is  only  minced  “  Russell’s  Modem 
Europe.”  But  they  belong  to  a  class  whose  com¬ 
mencement  was  with  the  ever-memorable  and  fas¬ 
cinating  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  a  book  thor¬ 
oughly  fulfilling  its  design  of  being  easy  enough  for 
childhood,  and  j’et  of  not  being  too  puerile  for  man¬ 
hood  to  be  interested  in.  Its  description  of  the 
removal  of  Bruce’s  remains  alwaj  s  has  seemed  to 
us  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  simplicity 
and  pathos  that  was  ever  produced.  No  child’! 
history  has  ever  come  near  it  for  beauty ;  but  then 
who  could  hope  to  write  like  Scott,  or  on  his  own 
familiar  ground  ?  Croker’s  “  Stories  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England  ”  comes  nearest  to  it  in  charm  of 
manner,  but  longo  intervallo ;  and  all  the  rest,  Mrs. 
Markham’s,  Ladj'  Callcott’s,  Miss  Sewell’s,  and 
many  more,  though  very  good  for  those  who  want 
to  leam  history,  do  not  teach  history  by  their  own 
charm.  We  mean  Lady  Callcott’s  “  Spain.”  Her 
“  Little  Arthur’s  England,”  though  happening  to  be 
just  in  the  style  that  children  like  and  understand, 
is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  of  fact  that  we  wonder  no 
subsequent  edition  has  corrected  them. 

Another  variety  of  books  sprung  up  in  the  e-arly 
part  of  this  centun' ;  namely,  the  Sunday  story,  or 
religious  fiction.  Hannah  More’s  Cheap  Reposito- 
rv  Tracts  had  long  been  almost  alone,  when  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  just  before  she  went  out  to  India,  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  tale  called  “  Susan  Gray,”  and  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years  came  home  and 
found  it  universally  read  and  pirated.  It  is  a  short 
story  of  a  village  girl,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  dress¬ 
maker,  and  shows  great  firmness  in  resisting  the 
addresses  of  a  young  officer,  backed  by  her  wicked 
mistress.  Finally,  she  is  driven  to  such  straits  that 
she  runs  away  in  a  thunder-storm,  reaches  her 
native  village,  and  dies  of  decline.  One  would  not 
j  have  thought  this  a  very  desirable  story  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  ftom  its  beginning  with  j’oung  girls,  and 
from  the  mligious  tmk  therein  contained,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Sunday  study,  and  the  peculiar  pret¬ 
tiness  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  writings  rendered  it  a 
great  favorite.  Tlie  young  women,  for  whom  it  was 
primarilj'  intended,  read  it  with  great  avidity,  but 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  was  beneficial ;  we 
suspect  that  the  rank  of  Susan’s  lover  gave  it  one 
charm  in  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sherwootl’s  ■writing  is  peculiar.  Her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  younff 
have  a  certain  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  detail 
that  go  to  the  very  heart’s  core,* and  some  of  her 
strangest  episodes  are  told  with  a  naive  straight- 
forwMxiness  that  may  be  either  dry  humor  or  the  ut¬ 
ter  absence  of  it.  Her  “  Stories  on  the  Catechism,”- 
though  about  a  little  Marj',  are  cast  in  barr.icks  in 
India ;  and  her  heroine,  a  sergeant’s  daughter,  il¬ 
lustrates,  or  sees  illustrated,  the  breach  of  the 
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Commandments  one  after  another,  without  mincing 
matters,  while  the  lessons  at  the  end  of  each  chai>- 
ter  reflect  the  shifting  opinions  of  a  very  untaught 
and  conceited  throughjpious  mind.  “  The  Fairchild 
Family  ”  has  more  of  her  felicitous  descriptions, 
and  the  gusto  with  which  she  dwells  on  new  dolls 
and  little  tea-drinkin^s  with  good  old  ladies  earned 
fervent  love  for  the  book,  not  diminished  by  the 
absolutely  sensational  naughtiness  of  Henrj',  Lucy, 
and  Emily,  and  the  dreadful  punishments  they  un¬ 
derwent.  Their  second  part  is  even  worse  than 
most  second  parts,  but  their  first  is,  we  suspect,  still 
dear  to  many.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  first  in  the  field 
of  pious  slaughter :  “  Henry  and  his  Bearer,”  and 
the  feminine  counterpart,  “  Lucy  and  her  Dhayh,” 
were  both  Anglo-Indian  children  pining  to  convert 
their  native  attendant  and  dying  in  the  mean  time. 

«  Emma  and  her  Nurse  ”  follows  in  the  same  line, 
onlv  the  nurse-girl  converts  the  child  she  waits  on, 
and  watches  her  death-bed ;  and  a  crowd  of  other 
tales  of  all  sizes  were  so  written  as  to  touch  a  cer- 
Uun  chord  of  sentiment  never  before  appealed  to  in 
the  same  style,  and  inculcating  a  kind  of  Calvinistic 
pietv. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  ranged  all  over  the  world  in  all 
times.  The  poor  Shepherd-Lord  Clifford  is  brought 
in  as  an  advanced  Calvinist.  Thanks  to  Lollardism, 
we  have  the  “  Vaudois  Persecutions,”  and  then  again 
an  Italian  “  Nun,”  whom  at  one  time  we  used  to 
admire  unspeakably.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Sherwood 
was  an  effective  writer,  and  a  little  discipline 
and  real  instruction  would  have  raised  her  much 
higher.  Her  “  Faithful  Little  Girl  ”  is,  we  believe, 
her  very  best  specimen,  combining  high  aims,  home 
truths,  and  a  very-  beautiful  and  practical  allegory, 
tenderly  and  well  told  and  explained. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Cameron,  shared  her  labors,  and 
produced  many  nice  little  practical  books.  The 
“Polite  Little.  Children”  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  light  again  for  its  excellence.  Mrs. 
Sherwoo<l  was  the  mother  of  two  genera  of  books, 
—  the  religious  story  of  the  j)oor  and  of  the  rich. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  was  soon  spreading 
pious  little  tales  of  both  classes  far  and  wide,  — 
tales  which  inculcated  sudden  conversion,  and  very 
uently  ended  in  an  early  death,  yet  which  still 
a  certain  spirit  and  earnestness  which  made 
them  attractive  in  spite  of  their  sameness,  and 
gained  them  a  strong  hold  u|K)n  many  minds.  We 
would  mention  among  the  most  really  notable  books 
of  this' school  “Anna  Iloss,”  the  story  of  a  little 
mrl  of  nine  years  old,  whose  father  is  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  and  who  goes  with  her  mother  to  nurse 
him.  On  arriving,  their  meeting  with  his  funeral  is 
described  in  a  really  touching  manner.  The  moth¬ 
er,  already  much  out  of  health,  sinks  under  the 
shock,  and  Anna  is  to  spend  half  a  year  with  each 
of  her  guardian  uncles  in  succession,  and  then  to 
choose  with  which  of  them  shall  be  her  home.  Her 
first  six  months  are  spent  in  a  fashionable  school¬ 
room  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  disagreeable  governess, 
and  cross,  frivolous  cousins,  and  in  an  alternation 
of  difficult  lessons  and  stiff  apjiearances  in  the  ilraw- 
ing-room. 

Tlie  second  period  is  passed  in  a  manse  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  kindest  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  well-brought-up  cousins,  all  full  of  helpfulness 
and  good-nature,  though  of  course  without  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  riches  to  which  Anna  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed.  Then  the  choice  is  made,  and  Anna,  of 
course,  chooses  the  manse,  where  her  return  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  a  most  charmingly  described  succession 


of  bonfires  upon  every  hill,  and  we  feel  that  she  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  rejoice  with  her. 

The  weak  point  in  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  it  is  no  sacrifice  but  the  reverse,  for  Anna  to 
remain  with  the  good  uncle.  The  fine  clothes,  and 
driving  in  a  cumcle,  and  the  hoptes  of  future  for¬ 
tune  are  not  by  any  means  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  charms  of  the  free  life  of  the  moorland  manse ; 
and  if  the  author  means  to  make  comparison  of  a 
worldly  life  with  a  religions  one,  she  made  the  con¬ 
trast  stronger  than  it  would  necessarily  have  been. 
There  was  nothing  to  dazzle  Anna  at  her  Uncle 
Ross’s  schoolroom,  nothing  to  repel  her  from  her 
Uncle  Murray’s  manse,  but  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
children’s  sympathies  enlisted  against  the  gayety 
which  certainly  is  not  sufficient  for  happiness. 

Most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind  are  oj)en  to  much 
graver  objections.  Without  pausing  to  consider 
the  doctrine  they  teach,  the  manner  of  it  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  because  obtrusive.  Little  children  amaze 
their  elders,  and  sometimes  perfect  strangers,  by 
sudden  inquiries  whether  they  are  Christians,  or  as 
to  their  personal  love  for  God ;  they  judge  their 
superiors,  and  utter  sentiments  which  arc  too  apt 
to  pass  for  practice;  while  the  mixture  of  senti¬ 
mentality  with  religion,  the  direful  judgments 
brought  on  the  unconverted,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  feeling  and  conscious  piety,  are  all  unde¬ 
sirable.  Moreover,  when  the  Tract  Society  had 
pledged  itself  to  introduce  the  central  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  everj-  jmblication,  of  what¬ 
ever  size,  it  undertook  what  was  not  possible  with¬ 
out  fre<iuent  irreverence.  Much  was  doubtless  done 
towards  establisliiug  a  high  standard  of  purity  of 
reading,  and  beguiling  the  hours  of  the  Sunday 
that  once  were  weary ;  but  something  was  also 
done  towards  rendering  h.abits  frivolous,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  notion  that  a  tale  interlarded  with  re¬ 
ligious  reflections  is  a  religious  study.  Example  is 
often  very  precious,  and  establishes  a  maxim  better 
than  many  comment.s,  but  the  maxim  and  its  deep 
why  and  wherefore  are  apt  to  be  smothered  under 
the  Ellens  and  Lucys  who  are  meant  to  bring  it  into 
action. 

The  species  has  of  late  culminated  in  “  Minister¬ 
ing  Children,”  a  book  multiplied  by  thousands, 
owing  to  a  certain  pleasantness  of  practical  detail 
in  the  early  pages,  running  on  into  the  mawkish 
sweetness  and  sentiment  that  is  peculiarly  accept¬ 
able  to  a  certain  stage  of  development  in  cliildren 
and  in  nurserv-maids.  The  two  American  books, 
“  The  Wide,  Wide  World  ”  and  “  Queechy,”  have 
much  the  same  claim  to  popularity,  —  enhanced, 
however,  by  a  real  freshness  and  beauty  of  descrip¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  life  in  American  farmhouses, 
and  scenes  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  But  these, 
as  well  as  many  more  for  which  we  have  a  much 
greater  rt'gard,  have  the  grave  and  really  injurious 
eff’ect  of  teaching  little  girls  to  expect  a  lover  in 
any  one  who  is  good-natured  to  them.  Nothing 
ouo’ht  to  be  more  rigidly  avoided,  for  it  fills  the 
child  with  foolish  expectations  and  dreams,  which 
poison  her  simplicity  of  mind  and  her  present  en¬ 
joyment.  It  is  true  that  many  beautiful  lifelong  at¬ 
tachments  have  dated  from  early  childhood,  but 
these  must  be  spontaneous,  not  the  eff’ect  of  imita¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  prettier  in  real  life,  or  in  a  sf  orj-, 
than  such  affections,  hut  we  would  entreat  writers 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  representing  them, 
and  to  recollect  that  though  boys  seldom  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  story-books,  yet  that  girls  are,  and  that 
theirs  being  the  passive  side,  imable  to  take  the 
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initiative,  is  exactly  that  which  it  is  most  cruel  to 
impress  with  vain  aspirations.  FortunaU'ly,  most 
healthily  constituted  children  become  weary  of  a 
storv'  so  soon  as  it  U>uches  upon  the  sentiment  of 
love,  but  it  is  those  who  do  like  to  dwell  ii[ton  it 
that  should  least  he  permitU'd  what  can  be  sug¬ 
gestive  of  application  to  themselves. 

Belon<ang  to  this  genus,  yet  rising  above  it  by 
force  of  cleverness,  is  Miss  Sinclair’s  “  Holiday 
House,”  where  the  (juaint  naughtiness  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  unrivalled  power  of  getting  into 
scrapes,  is  delightful,  and  the  conversation  as  amus¬ 
ing  :i8  it  is  improbable,  being  one  continued  succes- 
rion  of  good  things,  —  perj)etual  rockets  fired  off 
impartially  by  Grandmother,  Uncle,  Nurse  Crab¬ 
tree,  and  naughty  children,  till  we  stand  amazed  at 
such  a  blaze  of  wittiness,  and  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  prepared  to  find  ourselves  beside  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  pious  death-bed.  Miss  Sinclair,  however, 
deferred  to  a  second  part  the  novelish  termination, 
and  we  dety  any  child  to  anticipate  that  Laura  is 
there  married  to  the  converted  Peter  Gray.  In- 
dee<l,  tlie  conclusion  looks  as  if  it  had  Wen  written  to 
please  some  youthful  admirers  of  the  original  book. 

Of  course  there  are  uiany  more  stories  of  this  de¬ 
scription  than  we  have  space  to  mention.  It  is  a 
class  that  is  generally  given  up  to  utter  reprobation 
by  the  critical  world,  the  very  words,  “  a  religious 
tale,”  Wing  almost  contemptuous,  'llie  real  flaw, 
of  course,  is  that  the  author,  as  the  Providence  of 
the  book,  can  twist  the  narrative  to  point  the  moral, 
and  sometimes  does  so  unjustifiably,  as  in  a  storj’ 
we  dimly  recollect  where  the  white  feathers  of  a 
riding-hat  are  one  day  envied,  and  shortly  after  are 
seen  (we  used  to  think  they  were  tlie  same^  on 
their  late  owner’s  hearse.  'Phe  principle  of  “  Don’t 
care  came  to  a  bad  end  ”  ought  not  to  be  too  often 
followed  out.  But  a  “  religious  tale,”  overloaded 
with  controversy  and  with  forced  moral,  should  W 
carefully  distinguished  from  a  tale  constructed  on  a 
strong  basis  of  religious  principle,  which  attempts 
to  give  a  picture  of  liie  as  it  rt'ally  is  seen  by  Chris¬ 
tian  eyes.  Tlie  leader  in  such  writing  was  Man- 
zoni,  whose  “  Promessi  Sjiosi  ”  has  always  seemed 
to  us  the  type  of  the  novel  of  the  religious  mind. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  a  book  for  mere  children,  and 
we  would  deprecate  the  reading  it  merely  by  way 
of  an  Italian  lesson,  as  there  are  long  regions  of 
dest'rt  in  it  that  might  deter  a  laborious  reader,  and 
we  only  mention  it  here  as  showing  what  the  right 
sort  of  religions  tale  may  W,  drawing  out  the  poetry 
of  all  that  is  good,  enlisting  the  sympathies  on  W- 
half  of  purity,  faith,  and  forgiveness,  and  m.aking 
vice  hateful  and  despicable. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE 
CHINESE. 

Was  Columbus  the  first  discoverer  of  America, 
or  did  he  only  rediscover  that  continent  after  it 
had,  in  remote  ages,  been  found,  peopled,  and  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  Oid  World  ?  It  is  curious  that  this 
question  has  not  been  more  generally  raised,  for  it 
is  very  clear  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true : 
either  the  people  whom  Columbus  fonnd  in  America 
must  have  been  descended  from  emigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  and  therefore  America  wa.s  known  to 
the  Old  World  before  Columbus’s  time,  or  else  the 
aborigines  of  the  western  hemisphere  witc  the  re¬ 
sult  o<  spontaneoas  human  generation,  the  develop¬ 
ment  ot  man  from  a  lower  species  of  animal,  or 
descended  trom  a  second  Adam  and  Eve,  whose 


origin  would  bo  equally  puzzling.  Unless  we  are 
pnmared  to  cast  aside  Holy  Writ,  and  all  our  gen¬ 
eral  notions  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  we 
must  lielieve  tliat  there  was  at  one  time  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  communication  took  place  on  the  oppisite 
side  of  the  world  to  ours,  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  and  the  side  of  America  most  remote  from 
Europe  ;  and  I  bidieve  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia  may  have  been  aware 
ot  the  existence  of  America,  and  kept  up  intercourse 
with  it  while  our  part  of  the  Old  World  never 
dn^amt  of  its  existence.  The  imptmetrable  barrier 
the  Chinese  were  always  anxious  to  preserve  be- 
tween  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  renders  it  quite  possible  that  they 
should  have  kept  their  knowledge  of  America  to 
themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  Europe.  The  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  art  of  navigation  in  such  remote 
times  was  not  sulliciently  atlvanced  to  enable  the 
Chinese  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  land  on  the  western 
shore  of  America  is  not  conclusive,  as  we  have  now 
found  that  arts  and  sciences  which  were  once  gen¬ 
erally  supjmseil  to  be  of  quite  modem  origin  existed 
in  China  ages  and  ages  before  their  discovery  in 
Eurojie.  The  arts  of  paper-making  and  printing, 
amongst  others,  had  lieen  practised  in  China  long 
before  Eurojieans  had  any  idea  of  them.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Chinese  have  been  equally, 
or  more,  in  advance  of  us  in  navigation  ?  The 
stately  ruins  of  Baalbec,  with  gigantic  arches  across 
the  streets  whose  erection  would  puzzle  our  modem 
engineers,  the  Pyramids,  and  other  such  remains  of 
stupendous  works  point  to  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  existence  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  times  of 
which  Euro]K‘an  historians  give  no  account. 

One  fact  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  Old 
World,  or  at  least  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
were  once  aware  of  the  existence  of  America  before 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  is  that  many  of  the 
Arabian  ulema  with  whom  I  have  converseil  on  this 
subject,  are  fully  convinced  that  the  ancient  Ara¬ 
bian  geographers  knew  of  America,  and  in  supjwrt 
of  this  ojiinion  point  to  passages  in  old  works  in 
which  a  country  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  is  spo¬ 
ken  of.  An  Arab  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 
General  Hussein  Pasha,  in  a  work  he  has  just 
written  on  America,  called  En-Xessr-Et-Tn^ir, 
quotes  from  Djeldeki  and  other  old  writers  to  show 
this. 

There  is,  however,  amongst  Chinese  records  not 
merely  vague  references  to  a  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  a  circumstantial  account  of  its 
discovery  by  the  Chinese  long  before  Columbus  was 
born. 

A  competent  authority  on  such  matters,  J.  Ilau- 
lay,  the  Chinese  interpreter  in  San  Francisco,  has 
lately  written  an  essay  on  this  subject,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  startling  statements  drawn 
from  Chinese  historians  and  geographers, 

Fourtiien  hundred  years  ago  even  America  had 
lM“en  discovered  by  the  Chinese  and  descrilied  by 
them.  Tliev  stated  that  land  to  be  about  20,000 
Chinese  miles  distant  from  China.  About  500 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Buddhist  priests  re¬ 
paired  there,  and  brouzht  back  the  news  that  they 
had  met  with  Bnddhist  idols  and  rtdigious  writings 
in  the  country  already.  Their  descriptions,  in 
many  respects,  resemble  those  of  the  Spaniards  a 
thousand  years  after.  They  called  the  country 
“  Fnsany,”  after  a  tree  which  grew  there,  whose 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  bamboo,  whose  bark 
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the  natives  made  clothes  and  paper  out  of,  and 
whose  fruit  they  ate.  'ITiese  particulars  correspond 
exactly  and  remarkably  with  those  {fiven  by  the 
American  historian,  Prescott,  about  the  niatpiay  tree 
in  Mexico.  He  states  that  the  Aztecs  ))r(‘pared 
a  pulp  tor  paper-makinir  out  of  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
Then,  even  its  leaves  were  used  for  thatehiii;f ;  its 
fibres  for  makinjj  rojjies  ;  its  roots  yielded  a  nourish- 
in;'  food  ;  and  its  sap,  by  means  of  fermentation, 
was  made  into  an  intoxicating  drink.  Tlie  accounts 
given  by  the  Chinese  and  S])aniards,  although  a 
thousand  years  apart,  agree  in  stating  that  the  na¬ 
tives  did  not  possess  any  iron,  but  only,  copper;  that 
they  made  all  their  t(K)ls,  for  working  in  stone  and 
metals,  out  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin ;  and 
they,  ill  comparison  with  the  nations  of  Europi- 
and  A'ia,  thouijht  but  little  of  the  worth  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  religious  customs  and  foniis  of 
worship  presented  the  same  characteristics  to  the 
Chinese  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  as  to  the  Span¬ 
iards  four  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Budd¬ 
hism  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  between  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Aztecs  and  those  of  the 
people  of  China.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity 
between  the  features  of  the  Imlian  tribes  of  Middle 
and  South  America  and  those  of  the  Chinese,  and, 
as  Ilaulay,  the  Chinese  interpreter  of  whom  we 
spoke  above,  states,  between  the  accent  and  most 
of  the  monosyllabic  worils  of  the  Chinese  and  In¬ 
dian  languages.  Indeed,  this  writer  gives  a  list  of 
words  which  point  to  a  close  relationship  ;  and  in¬ 
fers  therefrom  that  there  must  have  been  emigration 
from  China  to  the  American  continent  at  a  most 
early  perioil  indeed,  as  the  official  accounts  of 
Buddhist  priests  fourteen  hundred  vears  ago  notice 
these  things  as  existing  already.  f*erha|)S  now  old 
records  may  be  recovered  in  China  which  may  fur¬ 
nish  full  particulars  of  this  (piestion.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  remarkable  and  confirmative  of  the  idea  of 
emigration  from  China  to  America  at  some  remote 
pi'riod,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Spaniards  the  Indian  trilies  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  opposite  to  China,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoyed  a  state  of  cultiirt'  of  ancient  growth,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shoiaj  were  found  by 
Eui-opeans  in  a  state  of  original  barbarism.  If  the 
idea  of  America  having  been  discovered  before  the 
time  of  Columbus  be  correct,  it  only  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  ami  that 
Shelley  was  right  in  his  bold  but  beautiful  lines : 
“  Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot  whereon  no  city 
stood.”  Admitting  this,  who  can  tell  whether  civ¬ 
ilization  did  not  exist  in  America  when  we  were 
plunged  in  barbarism  ?  ami,  stranger  still,  whether 
the  endless  march  of  ages  in  rolling  over  our  present 
cultivation  may  not  obliterate  it,  and  sever  the  two 
hemispheres  once  again  from  each  other’s  cogni¬ 
zance  ?  Possibly,  man  is  destined,  in  striving  after 
civilization,  to  lie  like  Sisyphus,  always  engaged  in 
rolling  up  a  stone  which  ever  falls  down. 

NODDY’S  SITUATION. 

IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. —  CHAPTER  I. 

“  I  GIVE  mv  daughter  .Julia  three  years.  You 
understand  ?  If  she  makes  a  good  match  within 
that  periml,  well ;  if  not,  I  have  done  with  her :  I 
wash  my  hands  of  her  completelv.”  Mrs.  Muciller 
gently  chafed  her  left  hand  with  her  right,  arranged 
her  rings,  and  replaced  her  fingers  u|)on  the  lace 


handkerchief  in  her  lap,  as  though  the  operation 
were  completed. 

“  Amply  sufficient,  my  dear  ISIrs.  Muciller,  for  a 
young  Irnly  who  doubtless  inherits  her  mother’s  tact 
for  improving  a  favorable  ojiportunity  ” ;  and  Mrs. 
Sharing  took  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  Braithfield  Villa.  The  room  was  hand¬ 
some  and  tasteful,  as  even  a  neighbor  would  allow. 
A  cool  green  light  shimmered  in  through  the  jas¬ 
mine-covered  veranda,  and  played  in  wavering  lit¬ 
tle  pools  of  subdued  sunshine  upon  the  carpet.  A 
soft  green  fernerj'  had  taken  the  place  of  the  winter 
fire-grate,  its  Ix-autv  reproduced  in  a  plate-glass 
background.  The  furniture  modem,  and  doubtless 
elegant,  but  swathed  up  in  holland  coverings,  as 
though  it  were  dead  furniture,  shrouded  and  laid 
out,  waiting  to  be  buried.  A  tiny  fragile  stem  of 
frosted  silver  depended  from  the  ceiling  to  carrj' 
the  Greek  lamp  branches,  hung  with  silver  chains, 
and  the  perfect  globes  of  egg-shell  glass.  The 
piano  was  Broadwood’s  grand ;  and,  (lisjdayed  on 
ilainty  little  tables,  was  the  correct  quantity  of 
drawing-room  stores. 

As  Mrs.  Sharing  mentally  appraised  the  effects 
in  her  friend’s  room,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
favorable  opportunity  that  had  lieen  improved. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  since  a  ISlrs.  Cray,  a  wid¬ 
ow  with  one  daughter,  had  been  a  fashionable 
teacher  of  music  and  painting,  and  had  found  Mrs. 
Sharing  one  of  the  most  u-'etul  of  jiatrons.  It  was 
at  Mrs.  Sharing’s  house  she  had  first  met  Mr.  Mu¬ 
ciller,  a  successful  speculator,  who  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  back  his  genealogy  an  extra  gen¬ 
eration  for  every  ten  thousand  he  netted.  Mr.  Mu¬ 
ciller  was  a  rich  man  when  he  married  Mrs.  Cray  ; 
but  he  went  on  speculating,  as  people  will,  and  the 
crash  came,  and  he  was  nearly  ruined  in  fortune, 
and  quite  in  health  ;  for  he  took  it  to  heart,  and 
died,  leaving  Mrs.  Muciller  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  with  a  handsome  house  and  a  very  slender 
income.  Still,  it  had  been  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  Mrs.  Muciller,  late  Cray,  all  things  considered. 

“  At  least,”  Mrs.  Muciller  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Sharing’s  remark,  “  I  can  rely  on  .Julia’s  discretion. 
She  is  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  info  an  undesir¬ 
able  match.  My  daughter  is  not  flighty,  like  some 
girls.” 

When  Mrs.  Sharing  had  taken  her  leave  Mrs. 
Muciller  thought  a  few  minutes,  and  then  touched 
the  bell. 

Send  Miss  Noddy  to  me,”  she  said  to  the  ser¬ 
vant. 

Norah  Cr.ay,  for  that  was  ^liss  Noddy,  can  hard¬ 
ly  bo  described  as  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Muciller,  be¬ 
ing  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  connection,  —  in 
fact,  a  step-daughter,  the  child  of  her  fii-st  husband, 
to  bo  precise.  She  was  a  little  thing  for  her  age, 
which  was  quite  two-and-twenty.  She  had  smooth 
brown  hair,  neatly  dressed,  but  rather  odd-looking, 
as  it  actually  showed  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the 
little  head,  without  any  chignon  at  all  to  improve  it. 
She  had  bright  brown  eves  too ;  but  vou  could  not 
say  she  w.as  pretty,  flers  was  a  plain  faoe,  but 
good-tempered  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  She 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Muciller’s  summons,  in  a  print  dress,  not  fashionable 
nor  new,  though  neat  and  becoming,  and  her  hands 
white  with  flour. 

“  Noddy,  what  are  yon  doing,  to  come  into  the 
drawing-room  in  that  state  ?  ” 

“  Pies,”  said  Noddy,  laconically,  and  smiling. 

“  You  might  have  waited  till  you  had  finished 
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your  work,”  said  Mrs.  Muciller,  “  as  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  on  something  of  importance.” 

“  They  said  you  wanted  me  direetly,  so  I  came,” 
Noddy  explained. 

“  Very  well ;  as  you  are  here,  you  may  re¬ 
main  ;  but  jdcase,  <lon’t  sit  down,  or  you  will  be 
sure  to  soil  the  chairs  with  your  dourv  hands.  I 
need  not  remind  you.  Noddy,”  Mrs.  Muciller  said 
with  a  smootli  and  rather  pretty  lisp,  “  that  I  have 
sought  to  discharge  the  onerous  and  unthankful 
office  of  step-mother  to  ^  ou  in  two  families  to  the 
best  of  iny  ability.  You  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  feel  hiul  at  not  having  been  placed  on 
a  precise  equality  here  with  my  daughter  Julia. 
You  well  know  that,  had  your  poor  father,  Mr. 
Cray,  still  lived,  you  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  reciuired  to  take  at  least  as  active  a  share  in 
household  duties  as  you  have  done  with  me.  You 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  nor,  I  feel  sure,  any 
desire  for  complaint  on  that  score.  But  it  is  need¬ 
ful  I  should  inform  you  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
change  in  our  mutual  relations.  You  are  aware 
Julia  returns  to-morrow  fix)m  finislung  her  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  great  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  her  ad¬ 
vancement  in  life.  It  is  probable  we  mav  enter¬ 
tain  more  company  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and,  consequently,  we  may  require  more 
domestic  assistance.  But  this  and  other  expenses 
will  involve  junching.  I  must  pinch,  you  must 
pinch,  —  we  all  must  pinch,  in  fact.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  am  not  disposed  to  continue  to 
employ  you  in  a  subordinate  capsicity  in  the  house¬ 
hold  for  j)eople  to  make  remarks  about,  and  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  retain  you  in  any  other.  You  will 
therefore  see  it  to  be  your  duty  at  once  to  look  out 
for  a  situation  as  governess  in  some  respectable 
family.  I  will  not  hurry  you  to  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
shall  do  my  l)est  meantime  to  help  you  find  such  a 
situation  ;  but  I  name  tlu%e  inonuis  as  the  time  at 
which  our  present  connection  should  cease.” 

“  O  dear  1  ”  said  Noddy,  her  usually  cheerful 
face  becoming  quite  blank,  —  “I ’m  sure  I ’m  not 
fit  for  a  governess.  I  don’t  know  nearly  enough  to 
teach.” 

“Perhaps  not.  No  one  does.  "Wliat  of  that? 
You  are  quite  as  competent  as  many  young  ladies 
I  know  who  go  out.  No  girl  is  expected  to  be 
competent  in  her  first  place.  You  learn  at  your 
first  situation  what  you  want  to  teach  at  the  second. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  businesses.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  we  can  say  in  the  advertisement,  —  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  the  usual  accomplishments,  I 
suppose  ;  that  is  the  customary  thing.” 

“But  I  scarcely  know  a  word  of  French,  not  a 
syllable  of  German,  and  can’t  even  understand  an 
Italian  song,”  objected  Noddy  ;  “  and  as  to  accom¬ 
plishments,  I  can  only  play  hymn  tunes,  as  you  call 
them,  on  the  piano.” 

“  Very  well,  miss  ;  and  pray,  what  of  that  ?  No¬ 
body  will  ask  you  for  more ;  will  they  ?  You  will 

fo  with  young  children  first ;  you  can  teach  them 
Inglish,  and  spelling,  and  that,  and  what  little 
French  you  do  know,  and  their  notes  on  the  piano ; 
and  if  their  parents  wish  for  more,  you  can  tell 
them  it  is  not  advisable  to  overfill  little  heads  too 
soon ;  can’t  you  ?  ” 

“  But  I  should  be  so  ashamed,”  pleaded  Noddy ; 
“  please  don’t  say  all  that,  for  inaeed  I  could  n’t 
teach  at  all  when  it  was  found  out  how  ignorant  I 
was  of  all  I  had  professed ;  and  people  would 
despise  me  when  they  found  me  out.” 


“  Nonsense ;  nobody  Avill  find  you  out.  Why, 
how  do  you  think  I  began  as  a  drawing  mistress  ? 
llie  same  as  other  peojile  do.  I  bought  my  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  lady  artist,  and  always  took  care  to  brinw 
my  pupils’  drawings  home  to  be  corrected  by  the 
same  lady.  My  drawings  were  admired,  so  were 
those  of  my  jmpils,  and  I  obtained  a  connection. 
I  forget  what  became  of  the  artist ;  but  vou  may  be 
sure  .she  never  came  to  any  good.  You  see'  she 
had  a  certain  order  of  talent  for  production,  whilst 
1  possessed  the  superior  ability  to  render  her  coiu- 
m^ity  marketable.  As  to  advertising  auytliing 
short  of  w'hat  I  have  told  you,  it  would  be  useless ; 
every  governess  does  the  same,  for  tlie  reason  that 
every  other  governess  does  so  too.  If  people  be¬ 
lieve  it,  that  is  their  affair  ;  mine  just  now  is  to  get 
you  a  situation ;  and  when  I  have  done  so  I  shall 
consider  myself  relieved  from  fm’ther  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

Noddy  went  back  to  her  pies ;  but  a  heavy  heart 
won’t  make  light  pastry,  and  Noddy’s  would  n’t 
rise. 

The  next  day,  Julia  returned, —  a  bill,  showy 
blonde  of  eighteen,  with  the  languid  air  of  comple¬ 
tion  which  a  finishing  school  so  successfully  imparts. 
Julia  Muciller  was  an  accomplished  girl ;  she  had 
leiu'ned  all  the  last  new  tricks  of  musical  execution, 
and  showed  jieculiar  facility  in  the  performances  of 
pieces  of  the  Bubblings  at  Morn  and  Uribblings  at 
Eve  order.  These  she  could  rattle  tlirough  with  an 
air  of  easy  superiority  to  the  instrument,  to  the 
music,  and  even  to  her  audience,  as  though  such 
trifling  feats  of  sleight-of-hand  were  the  most  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  the  world,  as  jierhaps  they 
are  wheu  once  you  know  the  trick.  She  was  on 
singing  terms  with  most  of  the  gushing  songs  of 
ffim.sy  sentiment  of  the  <lay.  She  “  knew  an  eye,” 
belonging,  it  appeared,  to  some  jiarty  who  had  h.ad 
the  other  one  made  into  a  star,  or  had  lost  it  in 
some  other  way  to  provoke  admh’ation  not  quite  so 
clear.  She  “  saw  two  leaflets  floating  down  a 
stream,”  and  expressed  regret  at  one  having  to 
“  float  onwards  all  alone  ”  alter  its  fellow  had  stuck 
in  the  bank.  She  aspired  to  be  a  bird,  —  she 
“  breathed  for  wings  ”  —  she  sighed  for  “  a  fairy’s 
life  in  an  elfin  grove  ” ;  but  of  the  passion  and  sufi'er- 
ing  of  humanity,  and  its  loves  and  tears,  in  a  world 
tliat  is  in  earnest,  Julia  did  not  sing.  She  could 
paint  groups  of  impossible  flowers,  chatter  boarding- 
school  French,  embroider  in  beads  and  wool,  dance, 
and  read  novels  on  the  sofa.  In  a  word,  Julia  was 
finished. 

Poor  Noddy’s  little  heai’t  (juite  sank  when  she 
was  admitted  of  evenings  to  the  drawing-room 
(when  there  was  no  company)  to  hear  the  rehear¬ 
sal  of  Miss  Muciller’s  accomplishments,  fur  it  made 
her  despair  more  than  ever  of  btdng  able  to  l.ay 
even  the  groundwork  for  such  a  display'.  But  the 
advertisement  was  already  sent  to  a  weekly  paper, 
spite  of  all  Noddy’s  entreaties,  detailing  her  profi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  so  ^c  could  see  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  borrow  some  of  Julia’s  early  school-books, 
and  try,  in  spare  moments,  to  gain  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  she  was  expected  to  teach.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  she  could  even  do  this,  for  Mrs. 
Muciller  did  not  like  to  see  her  reading,  observing 
that  her  duty  was  to  devote  her  mind  exclusively 
to  household  affairs,  and  there  would  be  plenty’  of 
time  for  study  when  she  went  to  her  first  situation. 
“  You  have  only  to  keep  yourself  one  lesson  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  your  pupils,”  Mrs.  Muciller  said,  “  and 
you  are  safe.  It  is  very  strange  if  a  grown  jierson 
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of  average  ability  cannot  manage  to  compete  with 
children°to  that  extent.”  So  Noddy  would  get  up 
early,  and  get  all  her  dusting  done,  and  manage  to 
make  an  hour  at  least  for  study  before  breakfast. 

Within  a  week  of  Julia’s  return  from  school,  Mrs. 
Muciller  received  this  letter  by  aflernoon  post :  — 

“  toMDOx,  June  27, 18—. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Muciller,  —  You  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  I ’m  just  home  from  Bombay,  —  more  so, 
perhaps,  to  learn  I ’m  tired  of  India,  and  mean  to 
settle  in  England.  I  shall  run  down  and  pay  you 
a  visit  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  probably  stay  till 
you  turn  me  out,  as  your  cool  country  scenerj'  will 
be  a  relief  to  eyes  that  still  have  the  glare  of  the 
India  sun  in  them.  Don’t  put  yourself  out  of  the 
way.  You  need  not  reply,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  Lon¬ 
don  after  to-morrow.  Yours, 

“  Frank  Geogagan.” 

‘Well,  that’s  cool,”  said  Julia. 

“  It  certainly  is,”  replied  Mrs  Muciller ;  “  but  he 
must  come.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  nei)hew  of  the 
late  Mr.  ^luciller,  and  I  suppose  fancies  he  has  some 
right  in  his  uncle’s  house.  In  the  next  place,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  dispute  the  point,  for  he  has  been 
making  a  deal  of  money  in  India  in  connection  with 
a  Reclamation  of  Land  Company.  He  must  have 
turned  a  pretty  penny,  or  he  would  not  think  of  set¬ 
tling  down  yet.  Those  Geogagans  ai'c  a  money¬ 
making  family,  and  always  were,  and  not  satisfied 
with  a  little.  I  should  haVe  invited  him  myself,  had 
I  known  him  to  be  in  England.  I  consider  Ids  visit 
highly  desirable.  You  must  look  your  best,  Julia, 
when  he  comes.” 

Julia  languidly  smiled  obedience.  “  But  he  does 
not  say  when  he  is  coining,  mamma? ” 

“No ;  just  like  the  Geogagans,  —  always  thought¬ 
less.  However,  we  need  not  trouble  about  that  to¬ 
day,  as  it  is  time  for  you  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Sharing’s 
croquet  jiarty.” 

So  Julia  rang  the  bell  for  Notldy  to  come  and  do 
her  hair. 


chapter  II. 

The  28th  of  June  being  the  anniversary  of  Coro¬ 
nation  Day,  is  kept  holiday  at  most  country  places. 
Both  Mrs.  Muciller’s  servants  had  huiried  to  get 
their  work  done  early ;  and  as  “  their  people,”  to 
wit,  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  (for  Noddy 
did  n’t  count)  were  going  out,  they  were  given  the 
afternoon  as  a  holiday. 

It  was  a  real  treat  to  Noddy  to  get  a  spare  after¬ 
noon  all  to  herself,  with  no  work  to  do,  and  no  one 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Noddy  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  spend  the  time  in  trying  to  learn  how  to  teach 
music.  So  she  went  in  to  the  piano  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  I  don’t  like  digressions,  but  pardon  me  for  a‘ 
moment.  I  would  not  have  you  think  Norah  Cray 
an  ignorant  girl  simply  because  she  owned  herself 
consciously  unfit  for  a  governess :  she  was  not  that. 
Her  opportunities  had  been  scanty  enough.  She  left 
school  at  thirteen  to  “  make  herself  useful.”  But 
Noddy  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  possessed  besides 
much  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
things,  though  without  being  at  all  times  able  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  such  a  rule  and  science  as  would  properly 
oualify  frr  a  teacher.  She  at  least  had  this  wisdom, 
mat  when  she  did  not  know  anything,  she  would 
make  no  secret  of  her  ignorance  about  it ;  and  if  all 
of  us  did  the  same,  we  might  none  of  us  seem  quite 
so  wise  as  we  do.  Noddy  had  picked  up  a  fair  knowl¬ 


edge  of  music,  though  not  of  a  showy  sort.  Fire¬ 
works  on  the  piano  completely  baffled  her ;  but  she 
could  play  some  of  Mozart’s  quieter  sonatas  with  taste 
and  real  feeling,  and  they  delighted  her  heart, 
though  tliey  were  utterly  un  suited  for  display.  But 
what  Noddy  was  now  anxious  to  learn  was  how  to 
teach.  So  she  began  at  the  beginning  of  her  Rano- 
forte  Tutor,  and  went  slowly  on  till  she  came  to  the 
scales,  which  she  commenced  practising. 

It  being  very  hot,  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  house  were  thrown  open  to  get  the  breeze,  and 
the  fragrant  breath  swept  in  through  the  hall-door, 
and  alon"  the  passage,  and  to  the  drawing-room, 
bearing  the  scent  of  roses  and  jasmine  to  Noddy, 
as  she  sat  there  practising  scales.  It  is  nather 
monotonous  work,  but  Noddy’s  whole  mind  was  in 
it.  She  was  indeed  so  absorbed  in  her  occupation, 
that  if  a  person  had  come  up  the  gravel-path,  and 
across  the  lawn,  and  straight  into  the  room  where 
she  was,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  noticed 
it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unlikely ;  but  I  say  if 
a  person  had  done  so  (the  piano  was  at  the  farthest 
end,  in  the  shadow  of  the  large  room),  Noddy  was 
so  preoccupied  that  it  is  not  probable  she  would 
have  observed  the  intrusion.  She  had  been  grind¬ 
ing  away  at  the  F  minor  scale,  up  and  down,  down 
and  up  —  one  and  two  and  three  and  four,  and  one 
and  two  and  — 

“  O  bother !  ”  said  Noddy,  flinging  her  hands  on 
her  lap  ;  “  what  an  awtul  little  goose  you  are  !  You 
have  n’t  a  bit  of  gumption,  nor  a  mite  of  common 
sense.  As  to  being  a  governess,  and  can’t  play 
scales,  you  must  be  a  noodle  to  think  of  it,  —  a 
dreadful  noodle !  ” 

“  You  ’re  about  right  there  !  ”  said  an  unmistak¬ 
able  masculine  voice  from  somewhere  by  the  door. 
Noddy  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot ;  then  she 
came  over  red  and  hot  at  being  surprised.  But 
the  owner  of  the  voice  walked  boldly  into  the 
room.  Noddy,  being  left  in  sole  charge  of  Braith- 
field  Villa,  and  seeing  an  entire  stranger  march  in 
like  this,  did  not  like  the  look  of  it.  His  looks 
were  nothing  to  provoke  dislike,  be  it  said,  —  a  tall, 
fine-bronzed  man  of  thirty,  with  a  tawny  mustache 
and  handsome  sunburned  features.  She  resolved 
to  challenge  him. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  she  said  brusquely. 

“You,”  said  he,  —  “you  are  Miss  Muciller,  I 
imagine  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  am  Noddy,  —  Norah  Ciw,  that  is,”  she 
stammered,  correcting  herself.  “  Please  what  is 
it  ?  ” 

“  Cray  ?  ”  the  stranger  said,  —  “  Cray  ?  any  re¬ 
lation  to  Jilrs.  Muciller  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  O,  I  think  I  know,  then.  So  you  are  Miss 
Cray,  eh  ?  You  will  see  who  I  am  from  this  card  ; 
and  as  yon  have  not  offered  me  a  seat,  I  ’ll  take 
one,  .after  shaking  hands  with  you.”  He  held  out 
his  hand  frankly,  and  Norah  could  not  refuse  it. 

“  I  don’t  know  who  you  .are,”  said  Noddy.  The 
stranger  had  lounged  himself  on  the  sofa. 

“  Then,  perhaps,  vou  ’ll  look  and  see.” 

“  Mr.  Frank  Ge-(je-Geog-a-gan  ?  ”  asked  Norah, 
puzzled. 

“  G'rt-gan,  if  you  don’t  mind.  It ’s  spelt  heathen¬ 
ish,  but  it  reads  easy.  You ’ve  heard  of  your  cousin, 
Frank  Geogagan,  in  India,  surely  ?  That  is,  he 
might  have  been  your  cousin,  if  Mrs.  Muciller’s 
marriages  had  not  mi.xed  the  relationships  so 
confoundedly.” 

“  No,”  said  Norah. 
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He  whistled.  “  Did  n’t  Mrs.  Muciller  tell  you  I 
was  coming  ?  ” 

Norah  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  precise  state 
of  thins^s  between  herself  ana  her  step-mother,  and 
did  not  choose  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  so  she  replied : 
“  Mrs.  Muciller  received  a  letter  just  before  she 
went  out  this  afternoon,  but  she  was  hurried,  and 
1  did  not  know  its  contents.  So  you  are  expected, 
then  ?  ” 

“  1  said  I  was  coming,  but  not  exactly  when.” 

“  That ’s  awkward,”  said  Noddy. 

“Why?” 

“Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  receive  you. 
Mrs.  Muciller  would  have  been  home,  and  Julia, 
had  they  expected  you  to  arrive  to-day.” 

“  You  are  very  plain.” 

“  You  are  not  complimentary,”  retorte<l  Noddy. 

“  I  did  n’t  refer  to  your  looks  ;  but  I  wonder  if 
you  would  insist  on  my  saying  they  were  anything 
different  ?  ” 

“  You  can  say  what  you  please,”  said  Noddy ; 
“  it  is  a  guest’s  privilege.” 

“  Whew !  ”  Mr.  (Jeogagan  whistled  softly.  “  Net- 
tied,  eh?” 

“  No ;  I  justify  your  remark,  that  is  all.  Y^ou 
called  me  plain.” 

“  So  you  are  going  out  as  governess,  I  heard  you 
say.  I*ray,  are  you  competent  to  teach  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  inquire.” 

Gracious  I  Why,  you  forget  I  ’in  your  cousin, 
and  take  a  family  interest  in  you  already.” 

“  If  you  do,  you  won’t  ask,”  said  Noddy. 

“  But  I  do,  and  still  ask.” 

“  Then  I  can’t  tell  you.” 

“  Well,  you  are  the  coolest  little  baggage  of  a 
cousin  to  welcome  any  one  home  from  abroad  one 
could  well  expect  to  find.  Are  you  not  glad  to  see 
me? 

“  Well,  not  particularly,”  said  Noddy.  “  How 
should  I  be,  never  having  seen  you  or  heard  of  you 
before  ?  Besides,  you  come  at  an  awkward  time, 
when  nobody  is  at  home.  And  for  aught  I  know, 
you  may  be  an  impostor,  and  have  watched  your 
opportunity  to  enter  the  house  when  it  is  unpro¬ 
tected.  I  don’t  think  you  are  that,  though,  —  you 
are  not  polite  enough.  But  one  never  knows.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  you  are  not  flattering.  Still, 
at  any  rate,  I  think  you  might  have  ofi'ered  me  some 
refreshment,  as  I  have  just  come  off  a  journey.” 

“  I  am  very  sorrv,”  said  Noddy ;  “  but  Mrs. 
Muciller  has  taken  tlie  keys  with  her.  I  can  only 
offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  some  bread  and 
butter.  Everything  else  is  locked  up.” 

As  Mr.  Frank  seemed  to  think  that  would  do 
very  well  indeed.  Noddy  went  out  to  prepare  it, 
and  presently  retimied  with  a  tray  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  a  single  cup. 

“  7  wo  cups,  please,”  said  Mr.  Frank.  Nondi 
was  not  generally  accustomed  to  take  her  meals 
with  the  family.  She  was  certain  Mrs.  Muciller 
would  not  like  this  arrangement,  but  divining  a 
refusal  might  prove  embarrassing,  she  brought  a 
second  cup,  and  joined  Mr.  Geogagan  at  tea. 
When  they  had  finished,  Mr.  Geogagan  said  he 
should  walk  up  to  the  station  to  arrange  about  his 
luggage  being  sent,  and  on  his  return  he  should  in¬ 
sist  on  Noddy  giving  him  some  music.  No  sooner 
was  he  fairly  out  of  the  house,  than  Norah  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Sharing’s,  to  let  Mrs.  Muciller  know  of  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor.  However,  Julia  was  in  the 


middle  of  an  exciting  game  at  croquet,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Geogagan  was  gone  out  again,  she 
prevailed  on  her  mother  to  remain  till  it  was 
finished.  Meantime,  Noddy  returned  to  Braithfield 
Villa.  In  five  minutes,  in  walked  Mr.  Frank  again, 
clamorous  for  his  music.  Now,  Noddy  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  playing  for  anylnxiy’s  amusement 
but  her  own,  and  was  (juite  certain  if  Mrs.  Muciller 
heard  of  her  taking  the  liberty  of  playing  to  please 
a  visitor,  it  would  be  considered  a  deadly  offence. 
Moreover,  she  expected  Mrs.  Muciller  to  arrive 
every  minute. 

But  Mr.  Flank  insisted  with  such  vehemence 
that  a  refusal  seemed  like  palpable  affectation ;  so 
Noddy  risked  the  conseipiences,  and  began  to  play 
Mozart’s  A/i  Perdona  I  She  had  only  got  half-way 
through  it,  when  Mrs.  Muciller  and  Julia  appeared 
at  the  window.  Ncnldy  shut  up  the  piano,  threw 
down  her  mhsic,  and  fled. 

“  What  impertinence  1  ”  ejaculated  the  widow. 
She  was  so  fairly  astounded  at  Noddy’s  barefaced 
impudence,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  making  this 
remark  aloud,  —  and  Frank  Geogagan  heard  it.  She 
had  the  tact,  however,  at  once  to  divine  it,  and  to 
correct  her  mistake.  “  What  imiiertinence,  Mr. 
Frank,  of  you,  to  be  sure,  to  come  and  take  us  all 
by  surprise  without  a  word  of  warning  1  However, 
we  must  try  and  overlook  it,  as  it  is  your  first 
offence.  I ’m  sure  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
We  are  delighted  to  receive  you,  although,  had  you 
told  us  when  to  expect  you,  we  might  have  given 
you  a  better  reception.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Frank  (but  he  detected  the 
artifice),  “  I  thought  I  told  you  pretty  exactly.  I 
said  ‘  in  a  day  or  two,’  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  I 
came  in  ‘  a  day  ’  instead  of  ‘  two,’  to  show  my  anx¬ 
iety  to  pay  my  earliest  respects  to  my  aunt  and 
her  daughter, —  for  I  presume  tliis  is  Julia?” 
Julia  made  a  most  finished  rt'vc'rence,  and  offered 
her  hand  in  the  most  approved  style.  Julia  was 
well  and  carefidly  dressed  for  the  croquet  party. 
“  That  is  fortunate,  at  any  rate,”  Mrs.  ilociller 
thou'ght.  We  might  have  been  surjirised  at  greater 
disadvantage.  So  much  depends  upon  first  impres¬ 
sions.” 

A  few  interchanges  of  courtesies  from  the  ladies, 
with  commonplaces  from  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mrs. 
Muciller  and  her  daughter  retired  to  remove  their 
bonnets,  —  if  the  little  bits  of  flowers  and  lace 
adorning  their  hair  might  be  so  designated.  Mrs. 
Muciller  took  this  importunity  of  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  N^dy  upon  her  boldness,  fbi^ 
wardness,  and  presumption  in  attempting  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  visitor  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming.  It 
was  not  couched  in  gentle  terms,  but  in  words  that 
stung  the  more  from  having  truth  in  them.  She 
reniindeil  Noddy  of  her  dependence,  of  her  pros¬ 
pects  as  a  governess,  of  her  own  father’s  position 
(he  was  Mrs.  Muciller’s  first  husband,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered),  and  contrasted  these  with  her  behavior 
not  to  her  guest,  but  to  Mrs.  Muciller’s.  If  the 
sting  of  a  rebuke  be  any  criterion  of  its  deserved¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Muciller’s  was  richly  merited,  for  poor 
Noddy  went  away  to  cry  where  there  were  no  eyes 
to  triumph  over  her  distress. 

But  Mrs.  Muciller  was  a  student  of  expediency. 
She  felt  it  would  be  undesirable  (a  favorite  worn 
of  hers)  that  Noddy  should  continue  to  take  her 
meals  apart  from  the  family,  with  a  visitor  in  the 
house.  The  eimtinuance  of  such  a  course  would 
convey  an  impression,  not  so  much  false,  as  unde¬ 
sirable.  She  therefore  “  desired  ”  Miss  Norah’s 
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pretence  at  lupper,  and  made  known  her  withes  Mueiller  more  tiacere  delight  than  when  people  be* 
for  the  future.  But  Noddy  pleaded  headache  as  sjau  to  couple  Julia’s  name  with  Mr.  Geogagan’s. 
excuse  for  that  evening,  and  remained  in  her  room,.  'Fhey  were  not  actually  engaged,  however ;  iiuleed, 
hearing  the  sounds  of  mutic  come  faintly  up  from  beyond  the  courtesies  referred  to,  Mr,  Frank  liaj 
the  drawing-room  when  the  door  was  opined,  till  m^e  not  the  slimiest  attempt  at  anything  more  de- 
bedtime.  cisive.  Bnt  still,  people  will  talk,  and  Mrs.  Mucilk-r 

Next  morning.  Noddy  was  up  and  about  soon  liked  to  hear  them.  People  lK‘gau  vaguely  to  sup- 


after  the  lark.  As  blithely  as  he,  she  was  singin' 
about  her  work,  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  worli 


]ioBe  that  .Julia  had  made  a  fortunate  hit,  and  that 
was  in  all  [>robability  an  accomplislu  d  fact :  bnt 


Ulti.  cheerful  work  to  prevent  any  one  feeling  dull  they  hesitated  to  do  more  tiian  hint  their  belief^ 


and  unhappy. 


without  something  like  foundation,  Mrs.  Mueiller, 


How  striinge  a  drawing-room  looks  in  the  morn-  fully  aware  of  the  important  part  gossip  plays  in  thn 
ing  light,  in  all  the  disarrangement  ot'  only  a  “  little  history  of  daily  lifr,  determined  to  turn  it  to  acuuiint. 
music  ”  of  the  night  beiore !  Tlve  piano  heaped  She  reasoned  thus  :  Mr.  Geogagan  is  evidently  uur 
np  with  songs  —  songs  on  the  floor  —  songs  on  the  pressed  with  Julia,  hut  he  is  a  little  shy,  or  dilatory, 
tables,  on  the  chairs  —  here  and  there  —  ever)-  in  coming  to  the  point.  In  either  case,  a  favorable 
where.  Furniture  untidy  and  displaced  —  antima-  rumor  may  do  much  in  bringing  about  a  desirable 
casKUis  to  be  newly  suioothed  and  arranged.  Con-  result.  It  may  encourage  him ;  it  must  stimulate 
fusion  tliat  the  sun  lights  up  into  chaotic  diu^rder,  him. 

but  wliich  candlelight  eyes  do  not  notice.  Nobody  With  this  idea,  in  the  course  of  her  next  private 
ever  dared  touch  the  drawing-room  to  “  tidy  ”  it  but  conversation  with  Mrs.  Sharing,  when  that  lady  inr 
Noddy,  —  that  was  her  particular  province  and  her  quired,  with  certain  friendly  nods  and  elevations  of 
pride.  There  she  was,  that  bright  June  morning,  the  eyel>rows,  if  slie  might  venture  to  offer  congrat- 
sweeping  niid  sweeping  away,  and  singing,  as  her  ulatiuns  (m  a  certain  fortunate  event,  Mrs.  Mueil- 


miud,  like  the  lark’s,  soared  above  the  dust. 


ler  gave  htnr  uniuistakablv  to  understand  that  she 


“  Bravo  I  Cousin  No<ldy !  ”  It  was  Mr.  Frank,  might,  although  perhaps  expressed  in  that  coy  laa- 
wfao  had  been  stivlling  about  the  lawn  witli  a  cigar  guage  of  partial  reserve  with  whk'h  women  like  to 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  an<l  who  had  walked  up  eacbance  the  value  of  private  communications, 
to  the  window.  Now,  tliought  Mrs.  Aluciller,  I  know  Mrs.  Shar- 

“  0  dear,”  said  Noddy,  “  please  don’t  tease  me.  ing  to  be  the  greatest  gossip  in  tlm  neighborhood. 


Dcm’t  you  we  I ’m  busy  V  ’ 


She  will  be  certain  to  spread  the  news  of  Julia’s  ru- 


“  I ’m  coming  in  to  see,"  said  ^llr.  Geogagan,  en-  mored  engagement  far  and  wide.  It  will  uudoubt- 
tering  the  casement.  ediy  get  round  to  Frank  Geogagan,  and  will  lead 

N(^dy  looked  pleasant  enough  as  she  was  sur-  him  at  once  to  make  that  proposal  Ox  which  he 
prised  in  her  print  momiug-dress,  —  her  brown  hair  seems  so  ready.  So  the  rumor  sliall  make  the  fact 
neatly  arranged  close  to  her  head,  where  it  could  and  the  fact  keep  the  rumor  in  countenance, 
not  stop  without  struggling  out  into  little  curls  Meantime  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Muciller’s  design 
here  and  there,  —  and  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheeks,  appeared  to  be  in  most  genial  ignorance.  He  con- 
—  partly  shy,  partly  vexed  at  being  caught,  and  tinm‘d  to  pay  the  same  resj)eetful  attentions  to  his 
partly  ashamed  of  being  vexed.  “  O,  please,  go  clianning  cousin  Julia,  lie  took  little  notice  of 
away, — do,  — or  I  must  sweep  you  up,*'  she  entreat-  Noddy,  as  a  consideration  for  the  lady  of  the  house 
ed ;  and  “  O,  ]>lea8e  go  away,”  she  addt-ti  more  se-  indeed  dictated,  for  he  had  more  than  once  observed 
riously,  remembering  Mrs.  Mucilkr  had  cautioned  tliat  any  slight  attention  to  Miss  Cray  was  visited 
her  respecting  her  Ix'havior  to  Mr.  Geogagan.  So  on  hf^r  with  a  glance  of  disfavor  from  Mrs.  Mueiller 
Mr.  Fi’auk  went  and  iiuished  his  cigar  by  himself,  when  she  thought  he  was  not  looking.  But  Frank 

_  Geogagan  had  very  quick,  restless  eyes  tliat  could 

see  round  a  corner. 

CiiAPTEK  III.  Noddy,  if  she  owned  to  herself  one  foeling 

Six  weeks  had  come  and  gone  at  Braithficld  Vil-  at  all  about  the  matter,  it  was  just  one  of  satlness 
la.  The  advertisement  liad  been  inserted  five  times,  that  a  school-girl  should  reader  a  mttu  so  artificial 
but  still  BO  answer.  A  situation  as  governess  is  and  constrained,  and  unlike  his  real  self,  as  she 
not  the  easiest  thing  to  obtain.  It  is  something  like  thought  Mr.  Geogagan  was  becoming.  But  tliere 
that  of  prime-minister, —  there  are  always  plenty  of  was  another  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  tliat 
candidates  for  the  ofHoe,  and  most  of  the  candidates  Noddy  would  not  own  to  herself.  The  wind  blow- 


(poor  things)  are  about  as  well  fitted  for  it. 


eth  where  it  listeth  :  you  cannot  tell  wb»*nee  it  comes 


Mr.  Frank  had  mure  than  fulfilled  Mrs.  Muciller’s  or  how.  There  were  Phseacian  ships  with  sails  ever 
most  sanguine  anticipations.  He  had  proved  a  set  that  carried  tlieir  owners  without  oar  or  effort 
most  attentive  cavalier  to  Julia.  He  paid  reflect-  whithersoever  they  listed. 

ful  deference  to  her  piano  perfonnances  and  to  her  And  in  these  six  weeks  Noddy  had  come  to  love 
eingiog ;  indeed,  be  seemed  particulai'ly  impressed  Mr.  Frank.  She  would  not  have  confessed  it  to 
with  her  rendering  of  Twilight  Twitterings  —  a  Rev-  herself:  she  would  have  despised  herself  had  she 
ery,  by  some  noddle  or  other,  that  sounded  very  like  believed  it.  How  was  it  ?  Dear  soul !  Is  there 
fairies  hauimering  in  tin  tacks.  As  for  music  I  I  am  any  better  reason  to  be  given  for  loving  anybody 
only  Burpri.sed  at  Mr.  Frank’s  taste  ;  but  I  suppose  than  the  child’s  reason,  —  Because  I  do  ?  Mu^ 
it  came  new  to  him  on  his  return  from  India.  He  we  not  all  come  back  to  that  ?  Notldy  had  seen^ 
would  loitoge  about,  smoking,  whilst  Julia  painted  few  people ;  few  people  had  ever  taken  notice  oi 
flowers  or  embroidered  him  a  smoking-cap.  He  ac-  her,  or  seemed  to  think  of  her  as  worth  talking  to 
companied  her  in  walks  and  rambles;  he  was  lier  or  earing  about.  Mr.  Frank  always  had  a  word  of 
attendant  at  cro(juet  parties,  and  picnics,  and  morn-  some  sort  for  her.  Many  a  morning  he  would  chat 
ing  calls.  Julia  received  these  courtesies  with  art-  pleasantly  to  her  as  she  dusted  the  room  ;  many  a 
ful  unaffectodness,  and  her  mother  remarked  them  time  he  would  refrain  from  speaking  to  hex,  or 
with  inward  satisfaction.  Nothing  afforded  Mrs.  her,  before  Mrs.  Mueiller,  for  her  sake.  Well,  you 
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may  say  this,  or  you  may  put  it  how  you  will,  but 
you  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  little  child’s  rea¬ 
son  at  last,  for  all  the  wiser  people  in  the  world 
who  have  tried  to  give  any  better  explanation  have 
talked  nonsense,  and,  what  is  more,  owned  it. 

Frank  Geogagan  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one  of 
them  congratulatod  him  on  his  en^gement  to 
Julia  Muciller.  It  staggered  him  at  the  first ;  but, 
bless  you  I  Mr.  Frank  had  his  eyes  about  him.  He 
took  it  as  coolly  as  possible ;  never  said  a  word  to 
contradict  it.  He  saw  it  woidd  not  do,  as  this 
would  be  a  palpable  reflection  on  Mrs.  Muciller,  by 
whose  tacit  indorsement  at  least  he  ascertained 
such  a  report  had  obtained  currency  at  all.  He 
just  smilea,  and  thanked  his  firiends,  and  so  gave 
renewed  credence  to  the  report,  which  now  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  final  stamp  of  veracity.  Mind,  I  do  not 
defend  Mr.  Frank’s  conduct ;  I  only  state  what  he 
did :  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  came 
of  it. 

Dear  reader,  —  you  who  have  followed  me  thus 
far,  —  do  you  think  I  am  telling  you  fiction  ?  If 
so,  I  ought  not  to  make  Frank  (^ogagan  a  party 
after  the  fact  to  a  deceit.  There  was  once  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  thought  the  squeak  of  Archippus  more 
lifelike  than  that  of  the  real  pig.  Remember  this. 

'The  latter  end  of  August  a  picnic  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  Cherleigh  Lake,  —  a  most  delightful 
jaunt,  and  Mrs.  Aluciller,  Julia,  and  her  Indian 
lover  were  to  go,  of  course.  It  so  hapjxsned,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  verj-  last  minute,  that  important  busi¬ 
ness  re(]uired  Mr.  Geogagan’s  attention  in  London. 
I  need  not  further  relate  the  nature  of  the  business 
than  to  say  it  was  understood  to  be  something  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  Reclamation  of  Land 
Company,  and  that  it  was  urgent.  It  was  not  a 
letter  that  summoned  Mr.  Geogagan,  but  a  printed 
notice,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
depreciation  of  shares  (which  had  previously  gone 
up  many  hundred  per  cent  above  their  paid-up 
value),  a  heavy  call  was  to  be  made  on  the  share¬ 
holders. 

Mind,  —  once  more.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend 
Mr.  Geogagan.  I  take  the  facts  as  thev  come.  I 
cannot  aiwiogize  for  facts,  and  won’t.  It  was  set¬ 
tled  that  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  were  to 

fo  to  the  picnic,  while  Mr.  Geogagan  went  to  Lon- 
on  to  transact  his  business.  Mr.  Frank  never 
went  near  the  metropolis  at  all ;  he  just  marched 
over  to  Mr.  Sharing’s  to  smoke  a  cigar.  And  when 
the  house  was  clear.  Noddy  sat  down  at  her  books 
to  study  te-aching. 

It  has  been  said  Mrs.  Muciller  knew  Mrs.  Shar¬ 
ing  for  a  gossip.  Mr.  Frank  also  knew  Mr.  Shar¬ 
ing  for  one.  With  this  knowledge,  how  it  was  he 
went  and  confided  to  such  a  man  the  state  of  his  af- 
fturs,  I  must  leave  you  to  guess. 

Over  their  cigars  he  stated  something  like  this  to 
Mr.  Sharing :  “  The  fact  is  this.  Every  penny 
I  could  get  together  I  put  into  this  Indian  Land 
Reclamation  scheme.  ITie  shares  went  up  fabu¬ 
lously,  till  a  hundred  pounds  became  worth  thou¬ 
sands.  The  scheme  was  feasible,  and  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  to  pay  at  any  premium  the  shares  could 
go  to,  it  was  so  good.  I  had  every  confidence  in  it. 
Suddenly,  a  panic  comes,  the  shares  drop  nearly  to 
par  before  we  in  England  can  get  the  intelligence, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  pay  up  our  amounts.  Now, 
I  know  you  are  accustomed  to  advance  money  on 
security,  —  will  you  lend  me  three  thousand  pounds 
on  a  deposit  of  shares  to  twice  the  amount  ?  ’ 


“  Ah,  my  young  friend,”  said  Mr.  Sharing,  «  you  ^ 
see  that ’s  your  way  and  the  way  of  yours,  always. 
Here  you  go  and  mix  yomrself  up  in  the  rashest  of 
speculations  without  a  chance  of  success,  —  as  inde-  i 

pendent  as  you  can  be,  all  the  time,  —  you  ’re  all  !  • 
alike.  Then  you  get  into  a  hole,  as  we  say  —  and  I  I 
you  come  to  me  to  help  you  out.  Look  you ;  vour  ,  ' 
shares  are  not  worth  that,”  —  and  he  snappiei  his  I 
fingers,  —  “  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  I  ' 
on.  Three  thousand  pounds?  Three  thousand  !  ^ 
fiddles,  sir.”  j  . 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Frank,  “  it  is  only  a  temporary  j 
depression,  owing  to  a  panic :  the  scheme  is  a  good  ' 
one,  — the  shares  will  go  up  again.” 

“Yes,  like  a  gunpowder  milll  The  whole  afiair 
will  explode,  —  that  will  be  the  next  rise,  and  the 
only  one.  I ’m  sorry  for  you,  —  sorry  for  you,  sir,” 

—  Mr.  Sharing  gently  emphasized  his  sorrow  by  tap¬ 
ping  it  out  with  his  finger-points  on  the  table,—  » 
“  thought  you  had  better  juagment.  You  are  just  ! 
like  a  moth.  You  have  been  dazzled  with  a  glitter-  |  1 
ing  prospect,  and  rushed  straight  into  the  flame.  ! 
Now  you  complain  that  your  wings  are  singed.”  i 
“  Pardon  —  I  have  not  complained.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  my  case  so  bad  as  you  represent,  and  I  do  not 
yet  despair  of  making  you  see  it  in  a  ^fierent  light. 
Rumor  may  have  informed  you  that  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  the  affections  of  Miss  Mucil¬ 
ler.  I  have  not  made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
amount  of  that  young  lady’s  fortune,  not  wishing  to  I 
appear  mercenary,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  sup-  ^ 
pose,  from  the  style  in  which  her  mother  and  her-  1 
self  are  living,  and  from  the  fact  of  her  being  an  1  I 
only  daughter,  that  she  will  receive  a  handsome  por-  j  j 
tion  on  her  marriage.  If  you  take  this  into  consid-  ;  j 
eration,  you  may  be  disposed  to  look  upon  my  se-  !  I 
curity  as  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan  I  seek.”  1 

Mr.  Sharing  was  silent  for  a  minute.  “  That  is 
how  the  wind  blows,  is  it !  ”  he  thought.  “  So  you 
fancied  you  had  got  hold  of  a  fortune,  my  fine 
fellow ;  and  Mrs.  Muciller,  on  her  part,  was  of  very 
much  the  same  opinion  respecting  you.  Why,  the 
girl  won’t  have  a  penny  1  As  if  the  style  in  which  f 
a  woman  lives,  who  has  a  daughter  to  marry,  could  ■ 
be  the  least  criterion  of  her  means  1  You  know  i 
very  little  of  the  world,  Mr.  Frank.”  But  he  re-  ! 
marked  aloud:  “I  have  certainly  heard  of  your  j 
hapi)iness  in  that  respect,  but  you  will  bear  in  ^ 
mind  you  are  not  yet  married  to  Miss  Muciller.  ? 
There ’s  many  a  slip,  you  know.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  I  have  everj'  reason  to  believe  that  what-  " 
ever  may  be  the  extent  of  Miss  Muciller’s  fortune,  ? 
it  would  be  placed  beyond  her  husband’s  control.”  — 

“  'That ’s  alraut  the  neatest  way  I  can  put  it  without 
injuring  the  young  lady,”  he  thought.  “  For  that 
matter,  her  fortune  is  beyond  onybody’s  control !  ” 

And  he  smiled  and  tapped  the  table  again.  - 

“  Well,  sir?  ”  said  Mr.  Frank.  '  i 

“  W’ell,  sir  ?  ”  i 

“  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  to  en-  j 
tertain  the  question  ?  ”  j 

“Entirely.  I  don’t  discount  possibilities,  but  I 
only  extreme  probabilities.  It  is  not  in  my  line.”  | 

“  I  need  not  remind  you,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ( 
subject  of  our  conversation  is  private,”  said  Mr.  | 
Frank. 

“  And  confidential.  Certainly.  —  May  I  ofier  | 
you  another  cigar?  —  No?  —  Well,  if  you  must  be  f 
going,  f/ood  morning,  sir.”  j  I 

“  Wvate  and  oonffidential  —  stuflf  and  nonsense  1  ”  |  j 
Mr.  Sharing  observed  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  \ 
alone.  “  l^at  is  all  verj-  fine,  young  gentleman,  —  ! 
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but  it  is  right  Mrs.  Muciller  should  ^et  just  a  hint 
that  her  great  catch  is  a  very  little  fish  that  had 
better  be  uirown  into  the  river  again.  I  will  tell 
Mrs.  Sharing,  and  trust  her  to  make  use  of  the  in¬ 
formation.” 

Mr.  Frank  went  back  to  Braithfield,  and  found 
Noddy  sitting  in  the  window  trying  hard  to  j^rfect 
hersefr  in  the  masteries  of  the  acco^ance  of  French 
participes  pauses.  She  was  huddled  up  with  her 
b(»k  in  her  lap,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her 
head  in  her  hands. 

“  Noddy !  ” 

“  What,  not  gone  to  London  ?  Have  you  missed 
the  train,  Mr.  Geogagan  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  neither :  I  was  not  going.  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  out  for  a  wa&.” 

She  hesitated. 

“  Come,  put  away  your  books.  The  walk  will  do 
you  good,  and  Julia  will  not  be  jealous.” 

Still  she  hesitated ;  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Mu¬ 
ciller. 

“  Come,  Noddy ;  I ’m  in  difficulty  and  some 
trouble,  and  I  ttiink  you  can  help  me.  So,  put 
8WW  those  books.” 

Imddy  hesitated  no  longer.  In  two  minutes,  she 
was  ready,  and  came  down  with  a  calm,  wise  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  little  face,  ready  to  help. 

They  set  out,  and  walked  for  nearly  naif  an  hour 
without  a  woM.  Noddy  remembered  she  was 
wanted  for  help  or  advice  of  some  kind,  and  so  was 

S',  waiting  to  hear.  Through  pleasant  com- 
,  glistening  like  seas  of  restless  gold,  while  the 
warm  summer  breath  passed  over  the  ripe  ears,  and 
bowed  them  in  long  fleeting  waves,  whereon  the 
cloud-shadows  floated,  —  wide,  swelling  waves  that 
calmly  rolled  the  sunshine  along  to  cool  reedy  mu¬ 
sic,  as  the  breeze  played  on  the  heavy  grain,  —  and 
burning  poppies  were  upheaved  or  borne  under  by 
the  chasing  waves.  By  hedges,  bright  with  sum¬ 
mer  flowers,  and  cool  with  ferns  and  ereeping 
green.  Along  paths  patterned  over  with  the  moving 
shadows  of  o A,  and  elm,  and  w'illow. 

“Noddy,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was 
rained  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  I  did  n’t  believe  you.” 

“All  the  property  I  have  in  India  is  in  the 
'Anglo-Waddy  Company’  for  the  reclamation  of 
land  from  the  sea.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  see  a 
aipence  of  it  again.  Mr.  Sharing  told  me  today 
the  share  certificates  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on.” 

“  Well,”  said  Noddy,  “  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  ruined.  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  All  ?  ”  he  returned  rather  sharply.  “  Is  it  not 
enough  to  be  ruined  ?  Not  a  sixpence  of  it,  not  a 
penm-piece,  shall  I  see  again  1  ” 

“0,”  Noddy  said,  hau  talking  to  herself,  “is 
that  min  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  man  is  never  ruined 
while  he  has  life,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
cheerful  courage.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  talk.  You  never  had  any  money 
to  lose.” 

“  No ;  not  much.  But  I  have  a  little  property 
for  all  that.” 

“  Indeed.  'And,  pray,  how  much  ?  ” 

“  Thirty  pounds  in  the  savings-bank,  which  my 
fother  left  me.” 

Mr.  Frank  laughed,  despite  his  own  trouble. 

“  Dear  me  1  I  did  n’t  know  you  wer§  an  heiress 
liefore.  How  you  would  grieve  to  lose  your 
money  I  ” 

“  I  should  be  sorry.” 


“  Then  you  ean’t  find  fault  with  me  for  being  the 
same  at  losing  so  many  thousands.”  | 

“  The  amount  makes  no  diflFerence.  My  thirty 
pounds  is  my  all,  and  I  should  be  just  as  sorry 
to  lose  it  as  you  are  at  losing  your  all.  But 
though  I ’m  only  a  woman,  I  should  n’t  say  I  was 
ruin^,  —  that  is  absurd.” 

“  You  are  a  Job’s  comforter,  at  all  events.”’ 

“  There  are  very-  few  comforters  like  Job's,  in 
these  days,”  said  Noddy,  —  “  very  few  persons  who 
would  sit  down  in  silent  sympathy,  the  deepest  of 
all  sympathies,  for  three  days  and  three  *  nights 
with  a  friend.” 

“  So  you  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Noddy,  blushing  a  little,  but  dis¬ 
pleased  with  herself  for  doing  so,  on  account  of  an 
avowal  so  innocent. 

“  And  can  you  give  me  any  better  advice  than 
Job’s  friends  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not.” 

“  Tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.” 

“  Do  ?  ”  said  Noddy,  quickly.  “  Go  and  work. 

It ’s  a  brave  thing,  work  is.  You  will  forget  all  about 
being  ruined,  and  only  remember  you  are  a  man, 
doing  a  man’s  work.  I  don’t  know  what  I  should 
do  without  work  myself ;  it  is  the  most  soothing 
and  refreshing  comfort  I  know,  even  to  me,  and  it 
must  be  better  to  a  man.  But  your  case  is  nothing 
like  Job’s.  If  it  had  been  only  his  money  Job  had 
lost,  his  friends  would  just  have  stayed  at  home, 
and  sent  messengers  offering  to  help  him  to  work, 
and  Job  is  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
been  content  to  take  it.” 

“  Noddy,  I  really  believe  you  ’re  right.” 

“  I ’m  sure  I  am.  Have  n’t  you  seen  me  sweep  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  laughed  Mr.  Frank ;  “  but  that  is  hardly 
in  my  way,  —  digging  would  come  more  natural 
than  that.” 

“  Then  dig.  But  there ’s  plenty  of  work  for  ear¬ 
nest  workers  with  brains  without  digging.  I  don’t 
pretend  to  tell  you  the  exact  direction  in  which  it 
lies,  because  that  is  out  of  my  province ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it,  if  you  are  in  earnest.” 

“  I  will,”  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  he  was  quiet  again 
for  a  little. 

And  Noddy  was  quiet  too.  She  had  something 
on  her  mind  she  wished  to  say,  but  hardly  liked  to 
mention  it.  However,  she  began  :  “  If  yon  mean 
what  you  say,  you  will  not  remain  much  longer  here.” 

“  I  shall  not  remain  much  longer  here,”  he  echoed 
abstractedly'. 

“  You  will  begin  at  once  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
as  a  brave  man  should ;  and  you  will  walk  as 
straight,  and  feel  as  proud  as  a  man  ought  who  feels 
he  is  neither  ruined  nor  disgraced  when  he  has 
only  lost  his  money.” 

“  Gently,  No<ldy.  People  don’t  like  to  see  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  any_but  the  rich.” 

“  Then  people  are  wrong,  and  must  be  show’n  so. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  if  you  have  lost 
all  your  money,  you  mav  have  expenses  to  meet, 
and  one  thing  and  another  that  may  harass  you, 
and  prevent  your  beginning  clear.” 

Mr.  Frank  nodded.  “  Quite  so,”  he  said,  and 
shook  his  head  gravely. 

“  Well,  would  you  mind,  —  that  is,  if  I  lent  you 
twenty  pounds  of  my  property,  would  you  be  cer¬ 
tain  sure  to  pay  it  back  to  me  again  somewhere  ? 

I  can’t  spare  more  very  well,  as  I  want  ten  poimds 
of  it  to  get  myself  ready  for  the  situation  I  am 
looking  for.  But  I  thought  it  m^ht  come  in 
handy.” 
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‘‘Just  so,’'  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  sbook  his  head 
again  gravely  ;  “  there’s  no  doubt  about  it.” 

“  You  see,  I  should  not  have  proposed  it,  but  I 
should  charge  you  interest,  and  that  would  do  away 
with  ail  obligation.” 

“  Entirely,”  Mr.  Frank  coincided ;  “  that  would  be 
a  regular  commercial  transaction.  .And  the  interest 
would  be  ?  ” 

“  Three  per  cent,  —  the  same  as  the  bank  gives.” 

“  And  you  would  require  my  note  of  hand  for  the 
amount  ?  ” 

“  No,*”  said  Noddy,  laughing  at  the  idea  as  ab¬ 
surd  ;  “  I  can  trust  you  for  that.” 

“  What !  for  nearly  all  your  projierty  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  because  it  would  not  ruin  im  if  I  lost  it.” 

“  Well,  I  will  take  your  money,  Noddy, —  it  will 
be  verj’  acceptable,  —  and  I  won’t  cheat  you.” 

“  No,”  Noddy  said ;  “  I  hope  you  won’t,  for  I 
look  upon  it  as  safe  as  the  bank.” 

Mr.  Frank  laughed. 

So  it  was  setded  that  Noddy  slmuld  draw  her 
money  from  the  bank  on  the  following  day. 

“  You  are  a  good  little  friend,  Noddy,”  Sir.  Frank 
said,  as  they  walked  home. 

“  No,”  Noddy  said ;  “  1  ho|)C  I  should  have  done 
as  much  tor  any  one.” 

Noddy  meiint  to  tell  the  truth.  Maybe  she 
“  hoped  ”  she  would ;  but  1  am  not  at  ail  certain 
she  would.  However,  slie  had  never  before  A;lt  so 
rich  as  at  the  prospect  ot  helping  Mr.  Frank.  Her 
twenty  pounds  seemed  to  her  quite  a  large  ]jru^‘rty, 
and  she  alniot4  jumped  to  tne  conclusiou  tnat  it  ! 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  making  a  prosperous 
man  of  Mr.  (lieogagan  again. 

Mrs.  Mucilier  and  Julia  returned  from  the  picnic 
party  rather  bored.  It  was  “  awfully  slow,”  Julia 
decided ;  and  “  so  many  stuck-up  girls  that  it  was 
quite  horrid.” 

Mr.  Geogagan  spent  the  evening  listening  to 
Julia’s  music  with  as  much  apparent  appreciation 
and  interest  as  though  he  bad  not  been  unsuoct-ss- 
ful  in  his  attem|>t  to  raise  the  loan  he  wished  from 
Mr.  Sharing.  • 

rnAPTEu  IV. 

One  day  passed  —  two  days  —  three  days,  with 
little  worthy  of  remark.  Then  Mrs.  Mucilier,  be¬ 
coming  impatient  at  receiving  no  replies  to  the 
advertisement  resptHsting  Norah  Cray,  made  a  call 
on  Mrs.  Sharing  to  consult  her  al>uut  some  imme¬ 
diate  steps  ftw  getting  Noddy  out.  At  the  close  of 
her  visit,  Mrs.  Sharing  imparted  the  bit  of  news 
she  had  been  burning  to  tell,  but  yet  treasured  up 
fur  her  last  communication,  —  namely,  that  on  the 
most  reliable  authority  her  Indian  nephew  was  not 
worth  a  dozen  rupees;  and  that  be  had  actually 
attempted  to  raise  a  loan  on  his  prospects  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Mucilier. 

“  Quite  absurd,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Sharing ; 
“  but  it  just  shows  what  lie  is  worth.” 

“  But  1  know  he  has  money,”  Mrs.  Mucilier  pro¬ 
tested  indignantly.  “  I ’m  certain  of  it.  That 
Reclamation  Company  is  a  wonderfully  good  thing, 
and  I  know  his  money  is  in  that.  I  have  made 
every  inquiry.” 

“  Exactly.  But  that  is  the  very  reason.  The 
Anglo-Waddy  CiMnpany  has  gone  to  entire  ruin. 
My  husband  says  the  shares  are  not  worth  six¬ 
pence.” 

This  was  a  great  blow  for  Mrs.  Mucilier,  espe¬ 
cially  remembering  that  she  had  only  herself  to 


blame  for  promulgating  the  report  of  Julia’s  en¬ 
gagement  to  tills  adventurer.  The  one  little  bit  uf 
comfort  she  had  remaining  was,  that  Mr.  Geogagan 
had  been  as  much  deceived  in  thinking  Julia  had 
expectations  as  she  had  been  with  him.  But  that 
dill  not  mend  the  matter,  which  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  in  the  light  of  a  most  atrocious  tako>in, 
and  she  said  so. 

“  Well,  but,”  said  Mrs.  Sharing,  “  the  Company 
was  prospering  when  he  lell  India,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  has  been  guilty  of  inUmtionsl 
deception.” 

“  Wliat  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  How  does  that 
make  any  reparation  for  the  injury  it  has  caused  to 
my  daughter’s  prospects  ?  Everybody  knows  of 
the  engagement,  and  people  will  talk.  O,  hov 
they  will  talk  !  It  is  abominable  I  It  will  be  most 
prejudicial  to  Julia  to  break  it  cdT  now ;  bnt  it 
must  be  done  at  any  cost.  And  a  most  Ibrtunate 
escape  it  will  be.” 

Mrs.  Mucilier  returned  to  tea '  at  Braithfield 
Villa,  outwardly  calm  and  cool,  bnt,  as  may  be 
imagined,  in  nut  the  most  placid  s(‘renity  of  mind. 
She  made  not  tlie  slightest  alteration  in  her  beh*' 
vior  to  Mr.  Geogagan,  who  ap{)eared  in  veiy  foir 
spirits,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  coming 
storm. 

Mrs.  Mucilier  was  a  woman  of  (juick  action ;  a 
course  once  resedved  on  with  bt'r  was  put  into  exs- 
cutiun  immediately.  When  tea  was  hnished  ahe 
blandly  requested  Noddy  and  Julia  to  leave  the 
ruuiii.  Her  manner  of  doing  this  was  so  maiked 
that  had  Mr.  Frank  nut  been  deeply  inter(‘sted  in  | 
a  book  he  was  reiUing  on  the  sofa,  he  might  have 
liad  his  suspicions  aroused. 

When  tney  were  alone  Mrs.  Mucilier  com- 
menccil :  “  Mr.  Geoga^un,  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  pay  afteutiun  to  a  mw  words  I  have  to  say  ?  ” 

“  1  am  all  attention,”  said  Mr.  Frank,  dropping 
his  book  and  drawing  himself  comfortably  on  to  the 
sofa-cushion. 

“  When  vou  invited  yourself  as  my  guest  I  had 
not  die  slii^test  idea  that  you  would  place  me  in  a 
false  jxisition.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Mr.  Frank  resignedly,  his  hands 
languidly  crossed,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

“  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  avail  yourself  of 
my  hospitality  to  betray  the  confidence  niturallj 
reposed  in  a  visitor.” 

Mrs.  Mucilier  paused,  expecting  an  answer ;  but 
Mr.  Frank  was  silent. 

“  Or,”  she  continued,  “  I  should  not  have  ex¬ 
tended  towards  you  that  hospitality.  You  will  ex¬ 
cuse  mv  being  plain,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  so.” 

Mr.  l‘'rank  extended  his  hands  and  bent  his  bead, 
as  deprecating  such  an  apology. 

“  Your  conduct  towards  my  daughter  Julia  has 
been  most  heartlessly  cruel.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Mr.  Frank. 

“Pardon  me;  I  don’t  wish  to  be  interrupted. 
Most  heartlessly  crueL  You  have  paid  her  nisuked 
attentions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  given  eu^ 
rency  to  a  most  undesirable  report  that  you  were 
engaged  to  her,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
my  wishes  or  feelings.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  you  have  innuenc^ 
her  mind,  or  the  hold  you  may  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  over  her  afiections ;  but  I  must  say  you 
have  no  ri^bt  to  promulgate  a  report  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  mjurious  to  my  daughter’s  prospects.'^ 

“  I  have  paid  your  daughter  no  more  attentjoa 
than  ordinary  courtesy  to  a  relative  would  dictate. 
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As  to  an  engajiement,  I  have  not  thought  it  needful 
to  make  a  reference  to  you  on  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Muciller,  not  having  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
such  a  thing,  until  I  heard  the  report  you  allude  to, 
■whifh  certainly  did  not  originate  from  me.” 

u  it  is  most  singular  how  such  a  report  could  have 
obtained  currency  had  you  given  no  occasion  for 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Muciller. 

“  There  I  agree  with  you ;  and  significant  also,” 
said  Mr.  Frank. 

<<  And  signiflcant  also.  Had  your  attentions  to 
Julia  been  restricted  to  home  courtesies,  it  might 
have  been  less  so.  But  when  you  seek,  on  the 
strennlh  of  such  a  report,  previously  disseminated 
by  you,  to  use  your  rumored  engagement  as  the 
security  on  which  to  borrow  money,  it  becomes  still 
more  than  significant;  it  becomes  conclusive  of 
something  that  is  detestably  disgraceful.” 

Mrs.  Muciller  paused,  wishing  tor  an  answer  to  a 
shot  that  combined  truth  and  falsehood  so  deftly 
that  she  knew  it  would  tell ;  but  there  was  only  one 
answer  Mr.  F'rank  could  have  given  at  the  moment. 
If  it  had  been  a  man  who  had  stung  him  like  this, 
kir.  Frank  would  have  knocked  him  down ;  but  as 
it  was  a  lady,  he  was  silent. 

“In  entering  ray  household,”  Mrs.  Muciller  pro¬ 
ceeded,  “  you  led  me  tacitly  to  understand  that  vou 
were  at  least  in  as  prosperous  a  position  as  I  Kad 
reason  to  believe  you  were  some  years  ago.  It  is 
useless  to  say  you  did  not  actually  st:ite  this  in  so 
many  words  ;  you  led  me  to  believe  it,  and  took  no 
pains  to  dissipate  such  a  belief.  Such  conduct  I 
can  only  characterize  as  the  basest  duplicity.  You 
then  sought,  by  the  cunning  artifice  of  a  hinted  en- 
gazement  with  my  daughter,  to  mortgage  her  expec- 
tation.s  as  well  as  to  injure  her  prospects.  Such  a 
proceeding  I  can  only  stigmatize  as  contemptible 
and  systematic  villany.  Your  future  course,  whilst 
you  remain  in  mv  house  —  ” 

But  Mr.  Franlc  just  walked  into  the  hall,  took  his 
hat,  and  scribbling  a  pencilled  address  on  an  envel¬ 
ope,  gave  it  to  the  servant  for  Miss  Cray,  and 
walked  out,  leaving  his  luggage  and  personal  effects 
to  be  sent  after  him. 

The  note  contained  only  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  borrowed  f  rom  Morah. 
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At  midnight  betwt'cn  the  ttth  and  10th  of , 
May,  18 —  (it  is  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago), 
there  occurred  a  meeting  which,  whether  for  the 
incongruity  of  its  constituent  elements,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  it  was  encompassed,  its  gloom 
and  mystery,  or  its  actual  purpose,  has,  to  the 
best  of  the  writer’s  belief,  no  parallel  in  social 
history. 

During  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  many 
minor  jiarticul^rs  have  come  to  light,  and  supplied 
the  materials  for  as  circumstantial  a  narrative  of 
this  singular  transaction  as  the  most  curious  inijuir- 
er  could  desire. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  that  is, 
the  day  preceding  the  incident  about  to  be  related, 
the  family  of  Mr.  Newton  Horsfall,  of  Cowling 
Priors,  Herts,  noticed  something  unusual  in  that 
gentleman’s  demeanor, 

Mr.  Horsfall  was  the  representative  of  an  old 
and  loyal  county  family.  Though  of  somewhat 
quiet  and  retiring  habits,  he  was  an  active  county- 
magistrate,  and,  the  previous  year,  hail  served  the 
officer  of  high  sheriff.  Aged,  at  this  period,  about 


forty-eight,  he  had  married  seven  years  before  a 
lady  twenty  years  his  junior,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter. 

At  dinner,  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Horsfall’s  disturbance  seemed  to  increase.  He  ate 
but  little,  was  silent  and  abstraeb'd,  and,  contrary 
to  his  wont,  appeared  relieved  when  his  wife’s  de- 
{larture  left  him  to  his  own  meditations.  He  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair,  got  up  and  jiaced  the  room, 
and,  finally,  sitting  down  at  a  bureau  that  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  fell  to  examining  some 
papers  he  selected  from  its  contents.  These  he 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  he  tore 
up  to  the  minutest  particles,  the  other  he  placed 
under  seal  and  restored  to  its  former  place.  It  was 
known  at  an  aftcT  period  that  he  hsid  also  opened 
and  reperused  his- will. 

ITiis  done,  he  rested  his  head  on  both  hands  and 
resumed  his  anxious  meditations.  Suddenly  he 
spoke  aloud. 

“  I  will,  —  y-es,  I  will  do  it.  Yes,  come  what 
may,  the  reproach  of  being  absent  shall  not  attach 
alone  to  me.  Let  danger,  let  what  is  worse,  ridi¬ 
cule,  attend  this  preceding,  I  am  of  a  race  that 
keep  their  faith,  and  —  ” 

“  Newton  I  ”  said  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  white 
hand  glistened  on  his  shoulder.  “  I  have  not  been 
your  wife  for  seven  years,”  resumed  Mrs.  Horsfall, 
“  without  learning  to  read  your  face.  Yon  have  a 
trouble,  dear ;  the  first,  I  hope  and  believe,  you 
have  not  permitted  me  to  share.  Forgive  nre  eaves- 
rlropping.  My  anxiety  was  intolerable.  What  has 
happened  ?  ” 

Air.  Horsfall  smiled. 

“  HajijX'ned,  my  love  ?  Nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world.  The  worri  is,  —  the  very  worst  is,  that  — 
that  —  1  must  leave  you  for  some  thirty-six  hours, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  this  very  night.” 

«  To-nizht  1  ” 

“  I  understand  your  consternation,  my  dear,”  said 
her  husband,  trying  to  speak  lightly ;  “  we  have 
people  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  unless  they  would 
constmt  to*wait  till  six  in  the  morning,  my  Lucy- 
must  be  host  and  hostess  too.” 

“  O  Newton,  it  is  impossible  1  ” 

“  Try.” 

“  But  will  you  tell  me  nothing  more  ?  ” 

“  Every  word,  dear ;  but  not  now.” 

“  Newton,  I  have  a  jietition  to  make  to  you.” 

“  Speak  it,  love.” 

“  Take  me  with  you.” 

“  Not  if —  ahem  —  mv  dear,  it  is  impossible,” 
said  the  magistrate.  “  You  must  remain  to  receive 
our  friends,  and  assure  them  that  nothing  short  of 
business  that  would  not  brook  an  hour’s  delay  com- 
pelleil  me  to  be  absent  from  my  post.  Now,  if  vou 
love  me,  not  another  question.  King  the  bell,  like 
a  st'nsible  woman,  ancf  order  the  carriage  at  four.” 

“  F'our  in  the  morning  V  ”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall,  faintly,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  The  idea  is  terrible,”  said  the  magistrate, 
smiling ;  “  but  take  courage.  Duty  calls.” 

“  May  I  go  with  you  part  of  the  way  ?  ” 

“  To  London  ?  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  All 
the  way.” 

It  was  not  in  his  very  gentlest  accents  that  Jacob 
(lould,  the  coachman,  acquainted  his  pampered 
horses  with  tlie  astouniling  fact  that  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  out  of  their  comfortable  nests,  as  he 
hims«*lf  hud  done,  at  four  in  the  morning.  As  for 
Mr.  Horsfall  himself,  now  that  he  had  apparently 
resolved  upon  his  conrse  of  action,  he  grew  more 
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cheerful,  and  jested  gayly  with  his  wife  as  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage.  At  the  top  of  Regent  Street 
he  stopped  the  carriage  and  beckoned  to  a  hackney 
coach. 

“  God  bless  you,  my  love !  ”  he  cried,  leaning 
from  the  window  :  and,  adding  a  word  of  direction 
to  the  driver,  was  jolted  away. 

“  WAere  did  your  master  say,  Robert  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Horsfall. 

“  ^Vhyto’  seller,  Piccadilly,  ’ra,”  retorted  Robert, 
with  a  slight  cough,  meant  to  intimate  that  travel¬ 
ling  so  early  did  not  agree  with  him. 

“•I  will  alight  here  also,”  said  Mrs.  Horsfall. 
“  Let  the  carriage  be  put  up  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  and  Jacob  get  some  breakfast,  then  return 
home,  and  see  that  the  letters  I  have  left  be  de¬ 
livered  immediately.  I  shall  not  be  back  until  to¬ 
morrow,  with  your  master.  Call  that  coach.” 

“Piccadilly,”  was  the  direction  she  gave,  but, 
stopwng  the  coach  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  asked 
the  driver  what  was  the  White  Horse  Cellar. 

“  Place  wheer  the  Brighton  coaches  plies  from,” 
was  the  answer. 

“  Drive  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,”  said  Mrs. 
Horsfall,  “  and  be  (j^uick.” 

“  Is  there  a  Brighton  coach  about  to  start  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Horsfall  inquired,  eagerly,  as  they  mingled 
with  the  mass  of  coaches  which,  at  that  period  con¬ 
gregated  round  the  well-known  hostel. 

“  Yes,  'm,  the  Age,  in  a  moment ;  —  one  inside  ?  ” 
telegraphed  a  porter  to  the  Brighton  driver,  who 
nodded. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  was  in  her  place  in  a  moment,  and 
whisking  along  through  Tooting,  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  her  husband,  supposing,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  that  road.  But  she  was  far  from  content 
with  herself.  Twenty  times,  during  the  journey, 
she  wished  the  step  untaken.  As  often  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  herself  that  her  disobedience 
was  pardonable,  and  preferable,  whatever  its  conse- 
uence,  to  the  anxiety  she  would  have  had  to  en¬ 
ure  ;  for  that  her  husband  was  bound  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  danger,  she  entertained  no,  manner  of 
doubt. 

It  was  a  period  of  discontent,  and  much  uneasi¬ 
ness.  From  causes  not  necessary  here  to  recall, 
the  working  classes  in  several  counties  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  serious  outrage.  Incen¬ 
diarism  was  the  order  of  the  day,  or  night,  and  it  ^ 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  sec  the  horizon  lit  up  in 
twenty  places  with  the  fires  that  guilty  hands  had 
kindled.  Everywhere  there  was  a  vague  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  visit  from  the  “  mob,”  which  noun  of  mul¬ 
titude  was  supposed  to  be  prowling  about,  burning 
and  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and,  in  more 
tlian  one  instance,  justifying  the  fear.  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall  trembled,  as  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  excursion  was  connected  with  the  repression 
of  these  disturbances. 

She  had  resolved  upon  her  course  of  action ;  and, 
accordingly,  quitted  the  coach  at  a  small  hotel  at 
the  very  entrance  of  Brighton,  at  which  most  of  the 
coaches  halted  for  a  moment.  Here  she  obtained 
an  apartment  facing  the  road,  and,  shrouded  in  the 
curtains,  set  herself  to  scrutinize  the  passengers  of 
each  vehicle,  as  they  successively  arrived. 

The  vigil  was  tedious,  but,  at  six  o’clock,  her  pa¬ 
tience  was  rewarded.  As  the  Red  Rover  dashed 
up  to  the  door,  the  familiar  face  was  discernible  at 
the  coachman’s  side. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  had  concluded  that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  go  on  to  Castle  Square,  and  had  prepared 


herself  to  step  into  a  fly,  and  follow.  To  her  as¬ 
tonishment,  however,  if  not  alarm,  he  quietly  de¬ 
scended  ,  obtained  his  valise,  and  entered  the  same 
modest  hostel  in  which  his  wife  had  already  taken 
refuge. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  by 
skilful  inquiry,  contrived  to  learn  that  the  magis¬ 
trate  had  dined,  by  himself,  in  the  cofifee-rooni,  had 
subsequently  smoked  a  cigar,  and,  that  finished, 
gone  to  the  play. 

“  To  the  —  ”  Mrs.  Horsfall  had  some  diffieulty 
in  checking  her  ejaculation  of  simprise. 

But  the  gentleman  would  return  at  eleven  ;  only 
the  porter  was  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  was  goinw 
out  again,  and  might  be  absent  some  hours. 

Mrs.  Horsfall’s  heart  gave  a  throb. 

“  T/tat  is  it,  then,”  she  murmured,  and  sunk  into 
trembling  meditation.  In  this  condition  we  must 
leave  her,  and  repair  to  another  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Doctor  S.,  who  at  this  time  presided  over  an  im¬ 
portant  inland  diocese,  and  was  in  the  prime  of 
intellectual,  if  not  physical  life,  was  a  man  who 
never  spared  himself  in  his  Master’s  service.  It 
was  therefore  an  unmistakable  token  of  overtaxed 
energies,  when  the  bishop,  sinking  into  his  chair 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  acknowledged 
that  a  brief  respite  from  labor  would  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  him.  His  wife  caught  at  the  idea 
For  the  last  few  days,  a  sort  of  harassed  look,  not 
habitual  with  him,  had  attracted  her  attention.  He 
wanted  rest. 

“  How  I  wish,  ray  dear,”  said  Mrs.  S.,  “  that  you 
could  escape,  if  it  were  but  for  four  or  five  days, 
from  all  harf  work !  Now  I  really  think  that,  with 
the  assistance  you  can  command,  and — ” 

“  My  dear,  you  anticipate  my  thought,”  the  good 
bishop  replied.  “  Nothing  would  recruit  me  more 
effectually  than  a  fair  three  days’  holiday,  exclusive 
of  the  travelling;  a  little  unfatiguing  journey,  some 
whither, —  say,  towai'ds  the  sea.  1  ouglit,  yes, 
certainlv,  I  ought  to  do  it,”  he  added,  half  to  him¬ 
self. 

“  TAat  you  ought  I  ”  exclaimed  his  wife,  triumph¬ 
antly.  “  I  shall  order  William  to  prepare  your 
things,  so  that,  if  you  please,  we  can  leave  this 
very  day.” 

“Gently,  gently,  my  dear,”  said  the  bishop. 
“  ‘  IVe !  ’  nay,  nay ;  I  must  not  take  all  my  comforts 
with  me,  and  expect  to  find  health  to  boot.  It  is 
enough  tliat  I  find  rest,  and  —  and  change.  1 
shall  make  my  little  expedition  entirely  alone.” 

“  Alone  1  ”  echoed  Mrs.  S.  “  My  dear,T  sh.all  be 
so  nervous.” 

“  On  behalf  of  which  of  us,  my  love  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  bishop,  laughing.  “  Come,  come,  the 
dangers  of  the  highways  arc  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
As  regards  the  jicrils  of  damp  sheets  and  doubtful 
fare,  I  can  make  your  mind  easy.  I  shall  ask  the 
hospitality  of  my  cousin,  Anna  Meadows,  at  their 
pretty  place  near  Brighton,  and  occupy  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  room.” 

“  At  least,  you  will  take  Charles  ?  ” 

(Charles  was  the  bishop’s  nephew,  his  chaplain 
and  secretary.) 

The  bishop  hesitated.  It  was  clear  he  purposed 
to  have  gone  alone,  but  his  wife’s  tone  of  entreaty 
prevailed.  Moreover,  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
nephew. 

“  Well,  well,  Charles  shall  go.” 

They  set  off  that  day,  and  the  next.  May  the 
8th,  saw  them,  to  the  delight  of  their  amiable 


host  and  hostess,  comfortably  established  at  Park- 
hurst  Uene.  Mrs.  Meadows  was,  indeed,  a  little 
disappointed  next  morning,  when  her  right  reverend 
guest  announced,  with  some  reluctance,  that  a 
business  engagement  of  a  pressing  nature  would 
compel  hhn  to  absent  himself  for  tlmt  evening  and 
ni<'ht,  but  that  he  would  retimi  early  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  Except  that  his  destination  was  Brighton, 
the  bishop  added  no  further  particulars,  and,  the 
distance  being  but  eight  miles,  the  carriage  was  not 
ordered  till  four  o’clock,  at  which  time,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ids  nephew,  he  took  his  departure.  He 
had  made  a  feeble  effort  to  shake  on  this  faithful 
companion,  but  Charles  had  laughingly  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  Ids  aunt  had  exacted  from  him, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  bishop  till  the  latter  re¬ 
turned  in  siifety.  So  the  prelate  had  given  way. 

During  the  drive,  their  conversation  turned  upon 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  districts.  There  had 
been  some  tlu^atening  of  disturbance,  and  several 
incendiary  fires  visible  from  Brighton;  but  the 
resence  of  a  large  cavalry  force  at  the  latter  place 
ept  the  fashionable  folks  entirely  at  their  ease  as 
regarded  a  visit  from  the  “  mob.” 

After  passing  through  the  village  of  Portsladc, 
the  bishop  began  to  scrutinize  the  locality  with 
keen  interest. 

“  Here  are  spots,”  he  observed,  “  in  which  escape 
or  concealment  would  not  be  difficult  for  these  mis¬ 
guided  persons,  should  these  ample  riek-yards 
tempt  them  to  fresh  crime.  We  are  approaching  a 
still  more  broken  —  My  friend,”  added  the  bish¬ 
op,  taking  advantage  of  the  carriage  walking  up  a 
hill  to  accost  a  rustic  who  was  at  hand,  “do  you 
know  Coldstone  Bottom  —  and  —  and  Twin-Tree 
Lane  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low  I  do,”  said  the  man,  “  whereby  I ’ve 
lived  at  Coldstone  better  nor  twenty  years.  T’  oth¬ 
er  ’s  to  the  left,  handy.” 

For  the  remainder  of  the  drive  the  bishop  was 
silent  and  meditative.  They  were  quickly  in 
Brighton,  when  the ‘bishop  drove  to  the  York 
Hotel,  dismissed  the  carriage,  and  ordered  apart¬ 
ments. 

“  We  will  dine  together,  Charles,  at  seven,”  he 
said  to  his  nephew  ;  “  the  evening  is  at  your  own 
disposal,  for  my  work,  which  may  possibly  detain 
me  to  a  late  hour,  admits  of  no  assistance  or  inter¬ 
ference.” 

Biere  was  an  emphasis  on  the  latter  words  that 
forbade  remonstrance.  But  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lileham  was  sensible  of  an  undefined  anxiety  wliich 
induced  him  to  resolve  that,  hapjien  what  would,  he 
must  not  let  his  honored  relative  wauder  fai’  Irom 
his  sight.  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  when  the 
bishop,  suddenly  rising,  put  on  his  great-coat,  took 
his  hat  and  stick,  anil, affectionately  pressing  his 
nephew’s  hand,  walked  quietly  forth  alone. 

That  night,  the  9th  of  May,  was  a  festival  one 
at  Brighton.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tion,  in  his  line,  was  receiving  the  comjdiment  of 
what  might  be  justly  called  a  “  public  ”  dinner,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  was  held  at  the  Clenched  Fists,  Bird¬ 
cage  Lane,  North  Street,  and  was  open  to  any  gen¬ 
tleman  interested  in  the  matter  to  the  amount  of 
fhree-and-sixpence,  liquors  not  included. 

It  was  well  attended,  for  Mr.  William  Beekes,  far 
better  known  as  the  “  Bradford  Dumpling,”  retired 
champion  of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  much-re- 
fpected  yeoman  farmer  in  the  vicinity,  and,  though 
making  Bradford  the  city  of  his  adoption,  had  never 
forgotten  the  peaceful  village  that  gave  him  birth. 


The  heads  he  had  punched  in  youth  were,  like  his 
own,  tinged  with  gray,  —  for  the  Dumpling  had  at¬ 
tained  the  (for  the  ring)  patriarchal  age  of  forty- 
five,  —  but  his  visits  were  hailed  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm,  and,  moreover,  this  9th  of  May  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  last  great  triumph  of  his 
professional  career. 

The  festivities  were  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 
At  that  disturbed  period  it  was  felt  that  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  should  be  received  with  double  honors, 
if  not  with  double  draughts,  and  it  was  past  ten 
o’clock  before  the  chairman  arrived  at  the  great 
toast  of  the  evening. 

A  song  (patriotic),  and  another  (pugilistic),  with 
choruses  to  both,  wound  up  the  evening ;  when,  as 
closing  time  approached,  it  was  proposed  to  escort 
the  ex-champion  to  his  private  residence  in  Burr 
Alley,  West  Street,  give  him  three  cheers,  and  dis¬ 
miss  him  to  his  slumbers.  But  to  this  little  attention 
the  Dumplinn;  opposed  a  strenuous  opposition.  He 
preferred  walking  home  quietly,  alone  and  unrecog¬ 
nized,  —  indeed,  he  was  not  going  home,  leastways, 
not  yet.  He  had  an  engagement  beyond  the  town, 
Patcham  way,  and  it  was  near  upon  the  time.  To 
the  playful  comment  of  one  of  his  friends  that  it 
was  a  “  rum  start,”  tlie  Dumpling  merely  resjxinded 
with  a  wink.  To  another,  a  little  fluttered  with 
drink,  who  affectionately  insisted  upon  bearing  him 
company  whithersoever  he  was  bound,  the  Dum¬ 
pling  offered  just  sufficient  personal  violence  to 
disable  him  from  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and, 
having  at  length  sh^en  off  his  friends,  strode 
awav.  It  was  at  this  time  nearly  half-past  eleven. 

Tbe  same  evening  Colonel  Spurrier,  commanding 
the  gallant  Hussar  regiment  at  that  time  occupying 
Britton  barracks,  had  dined  at  the  mess.  The 
circumstance  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
colonel  being  a  married  man,  and  having  a  house 
in  Brunswick  Square.  During  the  meal  a  letter, 
bearing  the  police  official  seal,  was  delivered  to 
him.  The  colonel  read  it  with  a  serious  look,  but 
not  till  later  in  the  evening  did  he  communicate 
the  contents  tp  the  officers  present.  It  seemed  that 
the  authorities  had  been  warned  of  the  probability 
of  a  meeting  of  the  cliief  promoters  of  discontent,  at 
some  spot  near  Brighton,  and,  fearing  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  civil  force  might  prove  insufficient  to  effect 
the  capture,  the  magistrates  requested  that  a  small 
military  detachment  might  be  held  in  readiness  to 
act  in  case  of  need. 

The  colonel  supplemented  his  information  by 
issuing  the  necessary  directions,  and  added  that  he 
should  himself  sleep  in  barracks  that  night,  al¬ 
though,  for  the  next  two  hours  at  least,  he  must  un¬ 
avoidably  be  absent. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  added,  smiling,  as  he  threw  on  a 
cloak  and  lit  his  cigar,  “  I  may  bring  back  some  in¬ 
formation  of  the  enemy’s  movements.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  town.” 

“  Permit  me,  sir,”  said  the  young  adjutant,  “  to 
recommend  you  not  to  go  entirely  unarmed.  Your 
face  is  known,  and  if  these  limking  rascals  are  in 
earnest  —  ” 

“  Well,  well ;  lend  me  your  pistols,  Baird,”  said 
the  colonel,  and,  tlirusting  them  into  his  pocket, 
walked  away. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  the  sentry  at  the  gate 
saw  the  colonel  suddenly  quit  the  high-road,  and 
strike  across  the  rising  grounds  in  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

Another  event  of  some  interest  had  signalized 
this  especial  evening,  the  9th  of  May,  at  Brighton. 
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That  admirable  comedian,  Mr.  L.,  had  wound  up  a 
.  Btarrinn;  enjfazeuient  of  six  nights,  with  a  benefit 
that  attracted  nearly  all  the  ])lay-goinj[  world  of 
that  jray  watering-place.  He  had  acted  in  three 
pieces  with  unsurpassable  humor,  marked,  however, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  with  a  haste  and  excitenieut 
unusual  with  him,  and  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  fellow-performers.  He  was  perpetually 
glancing  at  his  watch ;  fell  into  (juite  a  passion  at 
a  trifling  delay  between  the  second  and  last  pieces ; 
ordered  a  fly  to  be  in  waitintr  at  the  stage-door, 
and,  the  moment  the  curtain  fell  (it  was  then  full 
half-past  eleveni,  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was 
into  the  vehicle,  and,  calling  out  “  Fatcham ! 
quick  1  ”  drove  furiously  away,  disrt'<rarding  the 
very  treasurer,  who,  with  his  hands  full  of  notes 
and  gold,  stood  prepared  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  fortunate  star,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
I  start,  as  he  proposed,  early  on  the  morrow. 

I  The  traveller  who  passes  old  Brighton  church, 

(  and,  crossing  the  top  of  the  hill,  takes  a  bv-path  on 
I  the  right,  leading  in  the  direction  of  tatchaiu, 

i  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  traced  the  windings 
of  a  very  pretty  rural  lane,  bordered  on  the  one 
I  hand  by  oewh  and  chestnut  trees,  on  the  other  by  a 
j  high  bank,  beyond  which  cornfields  stretched  away 
!  in  the  direction  of  the  Dyke  downs.  Halt-way 
down  the  lane  the  path,  widening  for  a  few  yards, 
left  room  for  a  nide  seat,  which  was  under  the  im- 
I  mediate  shelter  and  protection  of  two  large  beech- 
trees,  so  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  size,  as  to 
have  imparti'd  to  the  path  in  question  the  title  of 
Twin-Tree  Lane.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  a  sequestered  place  enough,  and  was  approach¬ 
able  alike  from  the  high-road  throush  Fatcham, 
and  from  that  which  crosses  the  Old  Church  hill. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  only  short  of  midnight,  on 
the  eventful  9th  of  May,  that  a  lady,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  and  hood,  stopped  her  carriage  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Fatcham,  and,  desiring  the  driver  to 
await  her  return,  struck  across  the  fields  to  the  left. 
The  night  was  fair  and  still ;  with  occasional  bursts 
of  radiance,  as  tlie  moon  struggled  from  one  blue- 
i  black  cloudbank  to  another. 

I  Whenever  this  occurred  the  lonely  wanderer 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  n'ceding  object,  but  seemingly  in  vain. 

I  At  last  she  paused,  and  gave  a  sudden  sniff. 

“  Tlmnk  Heaven  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  in  real  thankfulness.  “  That  is  his  jjijK!  1  I 
should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  He  must  be 
I  close  before  me.” 

1  In  effect,  she  fancied  she  could  discern  her  hus¬ 
band’s  form  not  far  in  advance,  and,  slminking 
j  closer  into  the  shadow  cf  the  hedge,  she  continued 
3  to  follow  him.  At  the  mouth  of  what  was  appar- 
j  ently  a  wooded  lane  the  guiding  shape  suddenly 
!  disapiK'ared  1  Mrs.  Horsfall  hurried  forward,  and, 
pausing  to  listen,  thought  she  could  now  hear  both 
the  step  and  voice  of  her  husband.  He  was  passing 
up  the  lane,  evidently  with  one  or  more  persona, 
j  but  with  little  thought  of  danger,  for  she  heard  his 
frank  laugh  ring  through  the  quiet  air. 

“  If  they  should  have  betrayed  him  into  some 
ambush  I  ”  thought  the  anxious  wife.  “  He  is  so 
unsuspi'cting  I  ” 

The  party  ahead  seemed  to  make  a  sudden  halt. 
Instinctively,  Mrs.  Horsfall  shrank  toward  the  boi^ 
der  of  trees,  and,  in  doing  so,  almost  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  who  was  stepj)ing  from  them. 

,  Fortunately,  she  did  not  cry  out,  and  the  manner, 

I  unmistakably  gentlemanly,  in  which  the  stranger 


tendered  his  apologies,  at  once  disarmed  her  fears. 
He  looked  at  her,  however,  with  a  little  astonish! 
ment,  hesitated,  then,  as  if  a  thought  had  struck 
him,  said,  — 

“  Is  it  possible  —  pray  forgive  me  —  that  we  are 
here  on  a  similar  errand  ?  My  name  is  Lileham, 
Charles  Lileham,  a  minister  of  the  church.” 

“Mine  is  Horsfall,”  said  the  lady,  (juickly.  «i 
—  I  am  in  some  anxiety  about  my  husband,  who  h 
just  before  us,  in  company  with  I  know  not  what 
dangerous  and  desperate  men.  O,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  ” 

“  For  the  inoffensive  character  of  one,  at  least,  of 
his  companions,  I  am  prepared  to  answer,”  said  the  jl 
young  clergyman,  with  a  smile.  “  It  is  the  BUhop 
of  L.,  my  uncle.” 

“  TTie  bishop  1  ” 

“  Of  his  business  here  at  this  hour,  I  am  ns  com-  , 

S)letely  ignorant  as  you  apparently  are  of  Mr.  Hors- 
all’s.  I  fear  I  am  transgressing  his  wishes  in  ftj- 
lowing  him  thus  closely.”  j 

“  Hark  1  There  are  more  voices !  ”  exclaimed  ; 
Mrs.  Horsfall.  “  They  seem  raised  in  anger.”  1 
“  In  amusement,  rather,  if  I  mistake  not,”  said  fi 
Mr.  Lileham.  “  But  come  :  if  you  will  accept  my  j 
guidance,  you  shall  see  what  is  passing.  They  have  { 
assembled  under  those  two  large  trees.  Will  jot  I 
permit  me  to  show  you  the  wav  V  ” 

Mrs.  Horsfall  assented.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  j| 
they  had  reached  the  point  indicated  by  Mr.  Lile¬ 
ham.  A  bright  stream  of  moonlight  was  |)ouriii« 
right  into  the  recess  canopied  by  the  twin  trees, 
and  made  the  singular  party  therein  assembled  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  It  was  composed  of  five  individuals, 
seated  on  the  curved  bench,  engaged  in  earnest  and 
animated  discussion.  In  the  centre  might  be  ree 
ognized  the  reverend  and  stately  f<)rni  of  the 
Bishop  of  L.,  immediately  on  whose  right  sat  the 
Bradfind  Dumpling,  supported  in  his  turn  by  Mr, 
Newton  Horsfall,  of  Cowling  Friors,  Herts.  On  the 
left  of  the  prelate  might  be  seen  the  iamiliar,  mirth- 
awakening  lineaments  of  iClr.  L.,  the  celebrated 
low  comedian,  flanked  by  the  commanding  presence 
of  Colonel  Reginald  Spurrier,  of  the  — th  Hussars. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  manifestly 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Of  what  could  they  possi¬ 
bly  be  talking  ?  And  why,  —  O,  why  this  mystery! 
Mrs.  Horsfall  saw  that  her  companion  was  as  pm- 
zled  as  herself,  and  that  his  countenance  had  be¬ 
come  very  serious  indeed. 

Suddenly  they  saw  the  colonel  start  to  his  feet 
A  horse-tramp  approached  from  below,  and  his 
quick  ear  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the  sound. 

“  I  fear  wo  are  suspected,”  he  said  aloud.  “  Lis¬ 
ten.  I  thought  so.  They  are  upon  us  from  both 
sides  1  ” 

And  in  truth,  next  moment,  an  armed  horw- 
patrol  rode  in  from  either  side,  and  halted  in  the 
front  of  the  partv  beneath  the  trees. 

“  Fleasant  night,  gentlemen,”  said  the  first  patrol 
“  Curious  time,  though,  to  be  sittin’  here,  ain’t  it!" 

Mr.  Horsfall  conceded,  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  friends,  that  it  might  seem  a  curious  time,  bat 
at  the  same  time,  imiuired  what  business  that  w»s 
of  the  officer’s  ? 

“  My  business  is  to  obey  orders,  that ’s  all,”  f*" 
plied  the  man.  “  And  one  of  ’em  is  to  perwent 
any  gatherings  at  night  we  don’t  know  the  meaning 
of.  It’s  our  duty,  gentlemen,  to  demand  your 
names  and  ockipations,  preparatory  to  requesting 
you  to  move  on.” 

“  The  man  is  right,”  said  the  bishop.  “  I  could 
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have  wished  it  otherwise,  but  the  fault  is  our  own. 
My  friend,  I  am  a  churchman.  My  name  is  S., 
Uwtor  S.,  Bishop  of  L.” 

“  Wery  likely,”  was  the  reply.  “  And  this  here 
gent  ”  (pointing  to  the  Dumpling),  “  he ’s  the  Lord 
^vor  of  London,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Come,  my  man,  you  are  mistaken,”  said  Colo¬ 
nel  Spurrier,  striding  out  into  the  full  moonlight. 
“  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  face  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentlemen,  ^rhaps  you  know  mine  ?  ” 

He  took  off  his  hat. 

«  Colonel  Spurrier  1  ”  cried  the  men,  saluting. 

“  This  is  Mr.  Horsfall,  a  magistrate  of  Hertford¬ 
shire,”  resumed  the  colonel.  “My  other  two 
friends  are  already  known  to  yon.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,”  said  the  patrol. 
“  There  was  notice  give,  you  see,  of  a  hillegal  meet¬ 
ing  to-ni^ht,  near  Brighton,  and  seeing  parties 
pinting  this  way,  we  thought  we  was  down  upon 
’em.  Whatever  you  was  a-doing  here ’s  best  known 
to  yourselves.” 

“  Stay,”  said  the  bishop ;  “  I  feel  that  some  full¬ 
er  explanation  is  needed.  Whatever  jesting  com¬ 
ments  our  meeting  may  provoke,  I  for  one  am  con¬ 
tent  to  bear  them,  for  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded 
me.  Have  I  yomr  permission,  gentlemen  to  state 
the  facts  ?  ” 

Every  one  consenting,  the  bishop  continued  :  — 

“  We  five  whom  you  find  assembled  here  were  in 
early  youth  fchoolmates  at  an  establishment  situat¬ 
ed  at  no  CTeat  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
stand.  Twin-Tree  Lane,  as  I  find  it  is  still  called, 
was  a  favorite  half-holiday  resort.  Here  we  dis¬ 
cussed  our  school  affairs,  or  speculated  upon  tlie 
wide,  uncertain  future  that  awaited  us  in  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  The  death  of  our  e.xcellent  master 
caused  the  sudden  dispersion  of  the  school,  and  it 
was  on  the  evening  before  the  general  departure 
that  we  five,  sitting  together  under  our  favorite 
trees,  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  meet, 
if  God  permitted,  that  day  thirty  years,  at  the  same 
spot  at  midnight,  with  the  purpose  of  declaring  how 
rrovidence  had  liitherto  dealt  with  us  in  our  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  life,  and  comparing  our  actual  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  brilliant  hopes  of  boyhood. 

“  So  far  asunder  have  our  duties  separated  us  (I 
myself  for  some  years  presided  over  a  colonial  see, 
and  my  friend.  Colonel  Spurrier,  has  served  in 
India)  that  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  no 
two  of  us  have  ever  met  together,  nor,  indeed,  so  far 
as  1  am  aware,  held  communication  of  any  sort.  It 
was  a  doubt  with  me  whether  every  member  of  the 
party  had  not  long  since  forgotten  this  boyish  com¬ 
pact.  There  were  also  the  difficulties  that  might 
nave  arisen,  if  remembt'red,  in  keeping  it.  But  the 
solemnity  with  which  it  was  made  had  left  upon 
my  miml,  as  it  did  upon  others,  an  abiding  impres¬ 
sion.  My  pledge  had  been  given  and  never  with¬ 
drawn.  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of  one  of  us  at 
least,  faithful  to  his  word,  groping  his  way  hither  in 
the  faint  hope  of  grajping  an  old  friend’s  hand,  and 
finding  only  darkness  and  a  void.  I  was  altogeth¬ 
er  wrong  and  mistrustful ;  here  we  are,  all  five, 

Sateful  for  many  mercies,  cordially  rejoicing  to 
ve  met  again ;  and.  if  our  vocations  in  life  have 
been  widely  diverse,  I  may,  I  think,  say  with  truth, 
that  we  have  wrcnight  in  them  with  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  without  wrong  to  any,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  You  are  sati.sficd,  my 
friends  ?  ” 

The  officer  bowed,  and  ^mlogizing  for  their  in¬ 
terference,  prepared  to  move  on. 


“  Not  a  word,”  said  the  bishop ;  “  you  have  only 
done  your  duty.  Good  night,  and  may  you  meet 
with  no  less  loyal  and  peaceable  men  than  you  have 
surprised  here.” 

“  Here  are  two  more  watchers  to  be  forgiven,” 
said  a  voice  familiar  to  the  bishop,  as  two  figures, 
male  and  female,  suddenly  descended  into  the 
road,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  anns  of  her  astonished  husband,  while 
Mr.  Lileham,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  anxiety 
which  had  prompted  their  pursuit.  Anger  was  out 
of  the  question ;  a  general  laugh  announced  that 
all  was  forgiven.  Only  the  bishop  attempted  to 
frown,  and  that  was  a  failure. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Novkls  are  not  more  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
unthinking  multitude  than  the  clai>-trap  written  in 
the  present  day  about  women.  Pope’s  famous  line, 
“  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,” 
can  be  so  fitly  applied  to  no  other  kind  of  criticism, 
and,  naturally  enough,  as  it  requires  little  else  but 
audacity,  and  proves  extremely  lucrative,  the  crop 
is  abundant.  One  may  safely  say  that  a  young  au¬ 
thor’s  fortune  is  made  who  can  abuse  women  in  a 
lively,  ill-natured,  and  authoritative  manner. 

Frivolous,  discontented,  irrational,  a  creature  of 
whims,  a  devotee  of  fashion,  a  victim  of  ennui, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually  feeble,  — 
such  is  the  woman  of  the  present  according  to  the 
satirists.  The  marvel  is  that  they  wish  to  see  un¬ 
changed  what  they  tlenounce  as  contemptible.  If 
anything  is  proposed  by  which  some  of  these  faults 
must  inevitably  be  eradicated,  these  consistent  crit¬ 
ics  take  affright.  Let  us  keep  these  angels  of  per¬ 
fection  as  they  are,  cry  they,  soft  cushions  whereon 
to  rest  masculine  asperities.  What  would  the  world 
be  like  if  womankind  were  changed  from  the  lovely 
thing  it  is  ?  and  so  on,  the  inconsequent  multitude 
listening  and  believing. 

Fortunately  for  all,  this  kind  of  writing,  like  any 
other  form  of  sensationalism  in  literature,  is  of  the 
day  only,  and  will  pass  away.  What  has  been  said 
so  often  will  tire  even  the  foolish  at  last,  and  “  we 
have  piped  unto  you  but  ye  have  not  danced  ”  will 
be  the  lament  of  these  once  popular  detractors.  A 
great  change,  moreover,  is  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  regarding  the  education  of  women.  The 
wise  are  more  inclined  to  weep  than  laugh  over  the 
frivolities  of  the  sex,  and  see  no  reason  why  this  as 
well  as  any  other  element  of  unhappiness  should  not 
l)e  eradicated  from  society.  On  one  great  point  we 
imagine  alike  the  serious-minded  and  the  scoft'er, 
the  reformer  and  the  epigrammatist,  to  be  at  one,  — 
namely,  that  frivolity  is  evil  and  not  good.  ITiose 
who  love  the  truth  for  truth’s  sake,  and  consider 
■  each  individual  life  as  an  im{)ortant  unit  of  human¬ 
ity,  are  bestirring  themselves  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
those  who  live  without  any  sense  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever  trj-  to  hinder  the  work  from  pure 
selfishness  or  prejudice.  To  discuss  the  numerous 
schemes  on  behalf  of  the  better  education  of  women 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  A 
few  of  these  have  already  passed  fixim  the  ordeal  of 
popular  contempt  into  tlie  sunshine  of  popular  fa¬ 
vor  ;  some  still  in  embryo  are  too  rational  to  meet 
with  opposition  from  any  quarter.  Many  others 
will  doubtless  be  proposed  when  the  world  is  ready 
for  them.  To  own  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  resemble  the  woman 
of  the  present  is  to  deny  the  entire  sex  all  capabili- 
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ty  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  If  occupation 
exercises  any  influence  upon  the  character  what¬ 
ever,  —  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exercises 
great  influence,  —  generations  to  come  will  indeed 
feel  thankful  for  the  change.  Deprecating  as  we  do 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  clap-trap  critics,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  wide  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Women  are  not  universally  so  bcautiftil,  so 
wise  and  so  good  as  they  might  be,  and  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  that  they  should  be  beautiful,  wise, 
and  good.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  question 
of  beauty.  The  more  hopeful  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  something  of  the  old  Greek  feeling  for 
physical  perfection  shall  have  revived,  and  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  healthful  life  shall  have  fitted  women 
to  become  mothers  of  a  noble  race.  In  this  respect 
we  are  wiser  than  of  old ;  but,  though  hygiene  and 
common  sense  have  done  much  for  ourselves,  they 
have  done  much  more  for  our  children. 

We  of  the  present  generation  are  the  offspring  of 
tight-lacing  mothers ;  but  small  waists,  tight  shoes, 
and  other  abominations  are  no  longer  universal. 
Dress  is  much  better  adapted  to  out-of-door  life 
than  formerly.  Ethjuette  has  been  relaxed,  and 
our  young  women  enjoy  a  freedom  from  physical 
restraint  undreamed  of  by  their  grandmothers. 
He.alth  has  ceased  to  be  the  monojwly  of  the  other 
sex.  Still,  the  majority  of  women  lead  far  from 
wholesome  lives ;  and  as  beauty  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  health,  too  much  can  never  be  said 
against  such  abuses  of  it  as  are  yet  in  fashion. 
The  worst  of  these  abuses  is  that  they  lead  to  a 
perversion  of  taste.  Quite  naturally  the  fragile 
type  of  beautv  has  become  the  standard  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  and  men  admire  in  real  life  the  lily¬ 
cheeked,  small-waisted,  diaphanous-looking  crea¬ 
tures  idealized  by  living  artists.  When  we  become 
accustomed  to  a  nobler  kind  of  beauty  we  shall 
attain  to  a  loftier  ideal.  Men  will  seek  nobil¬ 
ity  rather  than  prettiness,  strength  rather  than 
weakness,  physical  perfection  rather  than  physical 
degeneracy,  in  the  women  they  select  as  mt)thers 
of  their  children.  Artists  will  rejoice  and  sculptors 
will  cease  to  despair  when  this  happy  consumma¬ 
tion  is  reached.  Let  none  regard  it  as  chimerical 
or  Utopian.  A  very  little  rationalism  brought  to  bear 
upon  daily  life  would  place  physical  well-being  with¬ 
in  reach  of  women  of  all  ranks ;  and  where  health 
leads  the  way,  beauty  is  seldom  slow  to  follow. 

Few  will  deny  that  wisdom  whose  essence  is  com¬ 
mon  sense  has  a  large  share  in  determining  the 
happiness  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  various  reforms  in 
female  education  will  have  proportionate  effect  up¬ 
on  the  female  character,  and  that  the  women  of  the 
future  will  differ  from  the  women  of  the  ])rcsent  in¬ 
tellectually  as  well  as  physically  ?  Steady  culture, 
increased  habits  of  self-reliance  wider  views  of 
life  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  truth  for  truth’s 
sake,  can  but  enlarge  and  elevate  the  whole  sex. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  just  as  a  mort!  health¬ 
ful  mode  of  existence  will  invigorate  and  beautify 
the  bodies  of  women,  so  a  rational  mode  of  existence 
will  strengthen  and  improve  their  minds.  Frivol¬ 
ity,  pettiness,  inactivity,  and  other  faults  of  which 
men  most  complain,  will  make  room  for  opposite 
qualities ;  and  who  shall  aver  this  to  be  against  the 
interests  of  humanity  ?  Perhaps  nothing  causes 
more  domestic  unhappiness  than  downright  sil¬ 
liness.  A  foolish  wife  will  often  bring  about  as 
much  mischief  in  her  husband’s  home  as  a  persist¬ 
ently  evil-tempered  one  could  do,  and  with  the  best 


intentions  in  the  world  is  sure  to  hinder  and  hamper 
him  upon  every  occasion.  Now  silliness  is  the 
stronghold  of  evil  that  a  good  system  of  education 
will  storm.  Just  so  long  as  girls  are  trained  to  friv¬ 
olity  and  irresfionsible  habits  from  childhood  up- 
wai^s  will  thev  become  frivolous  and  iiTesj)on.<ible 
wives  and  mothers. 

In  granting,  then,  that  the  woman  of  the  future 
must  of  necessity  inherit  a  large  share  of  physical 
and  intellectual  excellence,  we  are  led  to  extend 
the  same  happy  prophecy  to  the  moral  faculties. 
Women  often  commit  grave  as  well  as  small  errws, 
not  because  they  aie  perverse  by  nature,  but  because 
their  reason  is  at  fault ;  and  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  proportionate  relation  of  things.  Again,  habits 
of  subservience  induce  a  cowardly  attitude  of  mind. 
Very  few  women  have  the  courage  to  be  individual. 
Very  few  women  estimate  their  own  lives  of  any 
value  in  the  fidlest  sense  of  the  word.  They  know 
well  enough  that  they  have  some  use  as  wives, 
mothers,  daughters :  but  that  they'  can  have  any 
.share  in  the  well-being  of  the  world  does  not  occur 
to  them.  SelMevelopment  conveys  to  their  minds 
something  quite  apart  from  the  duty  of  wife,  mother, 
or  daughter,  while  the  truth  is  that  self-development 
embraces  every  other  duty.  Ill,  therefore,  does  it 
become  those  who  satirize  women  to  hinder  any  ef¬ 
forts  made  on  their  behalf,  whether  educational  or 
social ;  always  remembering  this,  however,  that 
such  efforts  are  likely  to  do  very  littU  good  which 
tend  to  make  of  women  weak  imitations  of  men. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  KING  PHARAOH. 

HIKING  A  DKAGOMAN. 

“  How  I  do  envy  you  men !  ”  said  Mr.  M’Baine, 
the  bluff,  pleasant  English  Consul  at  Cairo,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  purring  away  for 
a  moment  or  two  after  he  spoke  tnrough  the  cool 
rose-water  in  the  vase  of  his  narghile,  as  he  looked  at 
me  and  Masters.  “  Bubble  bubble,”  went  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  a  sleepy,  pleasant  sound.  I  almost  fancied 
myself  sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  Damascus,  read¬ 
ing  the  love-verses  of  some  Persian  poet.  “  Here 
am  I  ”  (for  the  oracle,  slowly  withdrawing  the  bright 
amber  mouthpiece,  spoke  again  after  a  short  interval 
of  silence),  “  here  am  I,  poor  devil,”  he  went  on, 
“  chained  to  my  desk,  signing  papers,  squabbling 
about  contracts  in  Arabic,  running  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Alexandria  to  see  the  Pasha,  —  never  a 
day  to  myself;  and  here  are  you,  young,  rich,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  going  off  to  explore  tombs,  climb  pm- 
mids,  wade  tlirough  deserts-sands,  copy  cartouebes, 
follow  the  very  steps  of  Herodotus ;  in  fact,  as  the 
Americans  say,  ‘see  the  whole  elephant’;  while  I 
am  to  be  left  plodding  on  at  C.airo  like  an  old  mill- 
horse  that  I  am.  Is  n’t  it  desperate  hard,  Jliss 
Shepherd  ?  ” 

llie  worthy'  Consul,  half  an  Arab  in  tastes,  here 
stretched  out.  his  gaunt  le"s,  assumed  an  ag^ieved 
look,  and  rubbed  his  stubbly  gray  beard  as  if  it  was 
a  talisman  against  trouble. 

Miss  Shepherd,  one  of  three  sandy,  masculine, 
clever  sisters  about  to  visit  Thebes  and  the  First 
Cataract,  replied  that  she  only  wished  the  Consul 
would  aecompany  them ;  how  delightful  it  would  be ! 
On  which  all  three  sisters  turned  up  their  eyes  sim¬ 
ultaneously  and  raised  their  hands. 

We  were  a  party  of  English  travellers  that  night 
at  the  Consul’s,  all  about  to  start  for  the  First  Cat¬ 
aract.  We  were  going  at  different  times,  and  in 
three  different  boats.  Ramsay  and  Erskine,  two  en- 
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thusiastic  young  Scotch  missionaries,  first;  next 
Masters  and  myself ;  lastly  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her 
delightful  (laughters. 

llie  Consul's  large,  dim,  semi-oriental  room  had 
pierced  lattices  instead  of  windows,  and  its  two 
large  colored  Chinese  lamps  scarcely'  shed  more 
light  than  was  just  sufficient  to  observe  the  singular¬ 
ly  pale,  absorbed  face  of  Erskine,  the  younger  of  the 
two  Scotch  clergymen,  who  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  a  string  of  tasselled  ostrich-eggs  that 
hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the  Arab  manner. 

I  think  I  had  never  seen  any;  one  who  so  much  re¬ 
sembled  that  eloquent  enthusiast,  Irving :  the  same 
handsome  features,  the  same  silken  flow  of  long  black 
hair,  the  same  fine  exalted  expression,  and  all 
spoiled  too  by  Irving’s  great  defect,  a  cast  —  must 
we  sav  it  ?  —  a  painful  squint,  that  gave  a  sinister 
and  almost  crazed  look  to  the  whole  face. 

“  When  do  you  two  gentlemen  start  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  a  "ood-natured,  fussy  woman,  addressing 
Erskine  and  Kamsay  ;  “  and  can  you  tell  us  how 
much  money  we  ought  to  take,  as  I  and  Laura  here 
differ  on  the  subject  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  mamma,”  said  the  eldest  and  rather 
soured  Miss  Shepherd  sarcastically,  “  how  can  you 
tease  Mr.  Erskine  with  such  (juestions?  You 
know  Murray  lays  it  all  down,  —  twenty'  pounds 
for  each  person  for  the  three  months ;  and  Murray 
is  always  right.” 

“  You  might  just  as  well  ask  Erskine,  Mrs.  Shep¬ 
herd,  what  horse  to  bet  on  for  the  next  Derby,” 
said  Ramsay,  laughing.  “  The  prophecies  about 
Egypt  and  the  future  of  the  Turk  are  all  Davy  here 
cares  for.  Well,  so  you’ve  hired  your  boat,  Bar¬ 
clay  —  good  one  —  how  much  ?  ” 

“  My  friend  Donovan,  the  commission  agent,”  I 
replied,  “  is  coming  to-morrow  to  draw  up  oiu:  con- 
tr^t  with  Shoolamei.  Wonderful  creature,  Dono¬ 
van, —  a  real  Irish  Samson,  up  to  every  move. 
Our  boat  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  ardebs  burden, 
and  is  to  cost  forty'  pounds  the  month.  We  shall 
be  second  up  the  river.” 

..“Yes;  we  start  to-morrow,  God  willing,”  said 
Erskine,  suddenly  leaping  into  the  conversation. 
“  We  sliall  be  the  first  to  hear  the  song  of  Mem- 
non.  O  there  is  a  great  work  to  do  in  Nu¬ 
bia!” 

“  And  we,”  said  Mrs.  Shepherd,  “  shall  be  third, 
I  suppose.  But  pray',  sir,  who  was  this  Mammon  V 
Who  was  Mammon  ?  ” 

“  How  can  you,  dear  mamma,  make  such  awful 
mistakes  1  ”  said  the  amiable  Laura  Shepherd. 
“  Why,  Memnon  was  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  of 
course.  Mr.  M’Baine,  will  you  play  us  one  of 
those  extraordinary  Arab  airs  on  that  curious  sort 
of  lute  you  have  ?  O  do.” 

The  Consul  was  delighted ;  he  took  down  a  huge 
Egyptian  lute  and  began  an  excruciatingly  plain¬ 
tive  air,  full  of  remarkable  and  subtle  inflections 
not  oveivpleasant  to  English  ears. 

“  Very  singular,  most  remarkable !  O  thank  you, 
thank  you  1  ”  choruse'd  the  three  Miss  Shepherds. 

“  Wiiat  a  hideous  row  !  ”  whispered  Masters  to 
me,  with  a  sour  look  of  hatred  at  the  unconscious 
Consul,  who  kept  humming  Arabic  songs.  “  Here, 
I  ’ll  give  ’em  something.” 

Masters  went  to  the  piano,  as  if  at  mj'  request, 
and  instantly  broke  forth  into  that  sprightly,  charm¬ 
ing  Welsh  air,  “  Tlie  Bells  of  Aberdovey.” 

“  Slight,  but  cheerful,”  said  the  Consul  patroniz- 
ingly.  «  It  wants  the  tenderness  of  our  Oriental 
music.  Air.  Erskine,  do  you  play  ?  ” 


“  O  yes,  he  plays  delightfully,”  said  the  Misses 
Shepherd. 

“  I  am  fond  of  music,”  said  tlie  young  clergyman, 
gravely  rhapsodizing ;  “  but  I  fear  my  taste  is  an 
exceptional  one.  1  like  only  old  church  music,  and 
most  especially  the  hymns  of  our  early  church. 
They  seem  to  me  like  the  voices  of  denouncing 
angels;  they  fill  the  air  with  prophecies  of  sorrow 
and  doom  ;  they  speak  loudly  of  coming  wrath  to 
the  persecutor,  to  the  good  of  beatitude  ineffable. 
While  I  play,  legions  of  the  accursed  appear  to 
march  and  battle  round  me,  till  presently  one 
bright  note,  like  a  sunbeam,  glances  across  the  tur¬ 
moil,  and  then  at  once  there  rises  before  my  mind 
the  green  calm  of  an  unfading  paradise.” 

“  He  played  at  Malta  four  hours  without  stop¬ 
ping,”  said  Kamsay.  “  But  I  tell  hita  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  him,  for  he  is  not  strong ;  and  besides,  he  is 
working  much  too  hard  just  now  at  his  Arabic  and 
Armenian.” 

“  Evidently  a  tile  loose,”  whispered  Masters  to 
me,  touching  his  forehead  as  he  spoke ;  “  he ’s 
always  at  high-pressure.” 

By  this  time  Erskine  had  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  begun  to  play  that  grand  hymn,  the 
Dies  tree.  He  thundered  out  its  warnings ;  he  shot 
lightnings  of  swill-flashing  notes  across  tlie  deeper 
undercurrent  of  its  threatened  judgments;  he 
clashed  out  screaming  sounds  as  if  of  souls  in  tor¬ 
ture  ;  he  struck  the  keyboard  as  if  it  had  been  an 
anvil,  —  sparks  seemed  almost  to  fly  forth  as  he 
hammered  at  the  bass;  he  played  till  the  hot  drops 
beaded  on  his  forehead  (Mrs.  Shejiherd  slept 
through  it  all);  he  then,  I  suppose,  be^an  to 
improvise,  for  no  natural  piece  of  music  could  ever 
have  been  so  long,  and  gave  us  what  must  have 
been  warnings  of  a  new  crusade,  for  there  was  ori¬ 
ental  battle-music  in  it,  and  charges  of  horse, 
French  and  English  marches,  file-firing  and  sabre- 
clashing  ;  lastly  he  performed  what  he  called  “  the 
Resurrection  of  the  East.”  On,  on  he  went,  it 
seemed  hours,  till  all  at  once  his  fingers  relaxed, 
his  eyes  glazed,  and  he  fell  back  senseless  on  the 
floor.  He  had  fainted,  as  I  had  feared  he  would. 

“  Mad  as  a  March  hare !  ”  said  Masters  scorn¬ 
fully,  spirting  a  fusee  as  we  went  out  of  the  Con¬ 
sul’s  door.  “  I  would  n’t  be  in  Ramsay’s  .«hoes  for 
a  couple  of  hundreds.  I  can’t  think  how  that  mad 
duffer  could  let  those  Shepherd  women  egg  him  on 
to  such  a  crack-brain  display'  of  himself.  Suppose 
I ’d  gone  on  with  the  ‘  Bells  of  Aberdovey'  ’  all 
night ;  why',  they ’d  have  had  me  in  the  madhouse 
long  before  this.  By  the  by',  how  Ramsay  carried 
on  with  that  younger  Miss  Shepherd,  —  decent 
girl,  but  not  my  sort ;  and  did  n’t  old  M’Baine 
scowl  when  I  talked  too  loud  1  Hang  me  if  I 
darken  his  doors  again,  the  old  Turk  1  But  look, 
there  are  Erskine  and  Ramsay  crossing  the  corner 
of  the  Usbeekeeh ;  he  is  spouting,  I  do  believe, 
even  now.  Look  at  him,  —  only  just  look  at  the 
man.” 

I  turned  to  look,  and  saw  Erskine  standing,  a 
tall,  dark  figure,  waving  his  hand  at  the  great 
moon,  that,  large  and  bright,  shone  out  with  a  lus¬ 
tre  and  purity  only  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  Ram¬ 
say  was  urging  him  forward. 

“If  old  M’Baine  ever  gave  anybody  anythin" 
stronger  than  sherbet,  I  should  call  that  fellow  half- 
seas-over,”  said  Masters.  “  That ’s  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  throw  up  a  good  living  in  England 
to  go  out  and  hobnob  with  cannibal  idiots  two 
thousand  miles  off.  He  ’ll  be  trying  to  convert  the 
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Pasha  next,  or  denouncing  polygamy  in  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  liarem.  lie  actually  longs  to  lose  his  head. 

1  do  think  he ’d  try  and  turn  the  Pope  out  of  St 
Peter’s  with  his  own  hands.  O,  there ’s  a  tile  off, 
no  doubt  of  it.  I  never  did  see  such  a  queer  fish, 
such  an  impracticable,  mad  lot  in  all  my  life.  I 
susiHJct  those  Nubians  will  bring  him  to  grief.  He ’s 
sure  to  go  preaching  about  alone.  He  talks  of 
stopping  with  them ;  they  ’ll  kill  him  for  his  gold 
watcn,  or  his  teeth,  or  his  studs,  and  there  ’ll  be  an 
end  of  him.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  let ’s  slip  into 
Zech’s  first,  or  we  shall  have  him  sitting  up  jawing 
all  the  blessed  night  over  his  lemonade  about  tbund- 
ing'a  Christian  empire  in  Nubia,  or  making  Roths¬ 
child  Emperor  of  Jerusalem.  How  I  do  hate  that 
sort  of  irrational  man,  with  theories  no  person  on 
earth  can  understand  !  Look  out,  double  up,  they 
’re  turning  the  corner  now.” 

“  O,  you  ’re  far  too  hard  on  Erskine,  Masters,” 

I  said,  as  we  entered  Zech’s  hotel,  and  ascended 
the  staircase  together  en  route  to  our  bedrooms  in 
that  enormous  caravanserai.  “  He  is  a  fine  enthu¬ 
siastic  fellow,  and  of  the  true  Peter-the-Hermit 
type.  Such  men  otten  convert  whole  nations,  and 
reform  the  centuries  in  which  they  live.  If  Erskine’s 
health  holds  out,  he  will  he  a  great  religious  re¬ 
former.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  like  the  kind  of  man,  that’s  all 
I  can  say  ;  but  we  won’t  (juarrel  about  it,  old  fel¬ 
low.  Take  that  chair,  light  a  cheroot,  and  let ’s 
settle  our  kit  on  paper,  before  that  amusing  wild- 
beast  of  a  fellow,  Donovan,  comes.  He  ’ll  be  on 
us  like  a  typhoon  to-morrow  early,  depend  on  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  my  new  Westley  Rich¬ 
ards.” 

I  awoke  at  midnight ;  some  one  was  singing.  It  1 
was  Erskine,  two  rooms  off,  chanting  passages 
from  the  Stabat  Mater. 

Bang,  rap,  bang,  went  a  slipper  at  his  door. 
Bare  feel  paddled  down  the  passage. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Erskine,”  cried  an  agonized 
and  angry  voice  that  I  know  to  be  Masters’s,  “  do 
get  to  ^eep,  and  let  other  people.  I  hear  groaning 
all  down  our  corridor ;  go  to  sleep,  man ;  you ’ve 
had  singing  enough,  surmy,  for  one  night.” 

Erskine  replied  diffusely ;  but  what  he  said  I 
did  not  hear,  for  I  fell  asleep. 

A  tremendous  burst  at  the  door  awoke  me  the 
next  morning ;  great  feet  trod  the  matted  floor, 
a  giant’s  hands  snook  my  bedclothes  roughly,  and 
tore  aside  my  inos<iuito-curtain  ;  a  huge  coarse  red 
face,  not  over-clean,  crowned  with  a  red  tarljoosh, 
glowered  on  me.  It  was  Donovan,  who,  drawing 
a  packet  from  his  paletot-pocket,  slapped  it  on  the 
table,  and  then  drank  at  a  draught  naif  a  bottle  of 
claret  we  had  left  from  the  night  before. 

“  There ’s  my  luggage,”  he  said,  in  his  astound- 
ingly  deep  voice,  —  “  slippers,  shirt-collar,  and  re¬ 
volver.  Came  from  Alexandria,  my  boy,  by  the 
night-train,  and  devilish  hungr}-  I  am.  Do  noth¬ 
ing  without  my  steak,  —  shall  eat  two  this  morning. 
Get  up,  you  spalpeen;  here’s  the  contract  in  Ara¬ 
bic  for  you  to  sign.” 

“  But,  Donovan,”  I  moaned,  wistful  of  sleeping, 
“  there ’s  no  hurry  ;  wait  for  the  dragoman.” 

“  Wait  for  him!”  roared  my  persecutor,  rushing 
to  the  door,  and  shouting  in  Arabic  twice  as  loud 
as  a  bull.  “  Why,  the  fellow ’s  down  stairs,  and 
the  captain  too,  —  brought  them  both  an  hour  ago. 
Groat  rogues  ;  but  they  ’re  afraid  of  me.  Every¬ 
thing’s  ready ;  I  never  delay  things.  Flags,  pow¬ 


der,  shot,  wine,  biscuits,  ink,  charcoal,  will  all  come 
from  my  store  W  next  train,  —  save  you  forty  per 
cent.  Saw  the  Pasha  yesterday,  by  tlie  by,  about 
the  right  to  excavate  at  Memphis.  There  was  a 
dirty  little  Frenchman  tried  to  get  a  prior  j)enni*- 
sion,  just  to  stop  you.  He  boasted  of  it  as  I  was 
going  up ;  so  I  kicked  him  out  of  the  palace  f()r  his 
impertinence.  The  moment  the  Pasha  saw  me, 

‘  Donovan,’  says  he,  ‘  my  boy,  what  the  devil  have 
you  been  doing,  kicking  this  Frenchman  ?  This 
is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  Donovan,’  says  he.” 

The  mode  of  putting  the  Pasha’s  renmnstrance 
was  so  Irish  and  so  intensely  absurd  that  I  could 
restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  laughed  till  the  bed 
shook  again.  Donovan  looked  amused  and  sobered 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  dipj)ed  his  hand  in  a  side- 
pocket  and  drew  out  hn  enormous  flat-headed  mon¬ 
itor-lizard,  which  he  thrust  in  the  face  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  waiter,  who  just  then  came  in  to  say  our 
dragoman  was  below.  The  Germai;i  turned  pale, 
shuddered,  and  fled,  much  to  Donovan’s  cyclopeaa 
delight. 

“1  ’ve  got  a  vulture  and  a  young  hysena  coming 
for  me  to^ay,”  he  said ;  “  I  suppose  you  can  give 
them  a  shakedown  here.  Tliev  are  presents.  1 
bought  them  for  a  friend  at  Malta.  You  should 
have  seen  me  the  last  time  I  was  here,  riding  full 
tilt  down  the  Usbeckeeh  with  a  parrot  on  my 
shoulders.  Every  now  and  then  the  little  dod'ier 
would  fall  oS’  and  hop  after  me.  To  see  the  Arab 
fellows  stare  1  0, 1  sha’n’t  forget  it.  Now,  then, 

you  duflers  ”  (hero  he  opened  the  d(X)r  and  roared 
down  the  corridor),  “Abou  Hoosayn  Shoolamei 
and  Ali  Reis.” 

I  prayed  for  mercy.  Could  n’t  he  wait  until  1 
was  dressed,  and  had  had  my  bath  ? 

“  Not  a  moment,”  said  the  Whirlwind.  “  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  What  did  I  come  for  but  to  man¬ 
age  the  contract  for  you  ?  ” 

A  sneaking  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  mean,  fat-faced 
fellow  in  a  turban  thrust  in  his  head  deproeating- 

ly- 

“Want  dragoman,  sir?  Second  Catai-act  — 
pound  a-day  —  good  testimonial  —  Sir  Smith,  Dr. 
Dredger —  Christian  man,  sir —  no  cheat.” 

Donovan  snatched  up  my  bixitjack,  and  roared 
like  a  hurt  lion.  “  I  know  you ;  you  ’re  Lezano  — 
the  fellow  that  two  American  gentlemen  tied  to  the 
mast  and  flowed  for  stealing  a  bank-note.  Vamoos 
quick,  or  I’ll  shy  this.  You  dirty  blackguard,— 
get  out  of  that  1  ” 

Sir  Smith’s  dragoman  had  scarcely  gone,  when 
the  door  again  ojvened,  and  two  men  presented 
themselves.  The  one  was  a  shewt  thin  Ma'tese, 
with  a  long  vulture  nose  and  only  one  eye ;  the 
other,  the  Arab  captain  of  the  boat,  —  a  tall, 
square-built,  sullen  fellow,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
but  evidently'  a  satellite  of  the  one-eyed  dr.agoman, 
a  little,  subtle,  thievish,  hypocritical,  servile  fellow, 
with  timid,  greedy  eyes  and  a  weak  chin,  who  kept 
moving  about  a  groat  gilt  thumb-ring  as  he  spoke, 
whenever  he  was  not  fumbling  in  the  folds  of  his 
rod  sash  for  his  bag  of  copper-change.  They  were 
both  evidently  nervously  anxious  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract. 

“  Anything  gentlemen  wished.  All  rait,  Mr. 
Donovan,  as  gentlemen  wish.  Stop  where  you 
like.  No  delay  till  rc-ach  Thebes,  but  two  days 
for  baking  broad  for  the  crew.  All  rait,  sir, — 
make  all  rait.” 

“  No  backshish  to  crow ;  boat  to  be  sunk  to  kill 
rats  before  starting,”  roared  Donovan,  laying  down 
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each  condition  with  a  blow  of  the  bootjack  on  the 
table.  “  Provisions  to  be  first-class  ”  (here  Arabic 
to  expliiin  “  first-class  ”),  “  beds  clean,  awning  to 
quarter-deck,  cat  on  board,  fresh  meat  as  often  as 
possible,  small  boat  to  go  on  shore  with,  no  unne¬ 
cessary  stoppages,  crew  not  to  absent  tliemselves 
without  leave,  and  mind  you,  Shoolamei,  btUlast 
cnou'ih,  or  I  ’ll  pull  you  up  before  the  Consul,  every 
man-jack  of  you  :  decks  washed  every  morning,  — 
mind  that,  you  fellow,  grinning  there,  —  and  plenty 
to  eat,  no  starving,  or  I  ’ll  thrash  you  both  the  first 
time  I  meet  you.  Now,  then,  sign  this.  Where ’s 
Masters  ?  ” 

Out  whisked  the  Whirlwind :  in  he  came  direct¬ 
ly,  leading  Masters  halt-dressed,  and  a  hairbrush 
in  each  hand. 

The  dragoman  remarked  that  he  could  not  write. 

«  You  thief  of  the  world,”  cried  Donovan,  “  who 
ever  thought  you  could  V  Come,  no  shuffling. 
You’d  better  treat  these  gentlemen  well,  or  I’ll 
kill  you.  Where ’s  your  seal  ?  Come,  out  with  it !  ” 

As  the  dragoman  proceeded  to  wet  the  seal  with 
ink  and  stamp  his  cipher,  Donovan  became  vituper¬ 
ative  in  Arabic. 

“  What ’s  that  all  about  ?  ”  said  Masters,  who 
had  been  eying  the  dragoman  and  his  friend  with 
a  most  sarcastic  and  suspicious  look.  “  What  does 
that  amount  to  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him,”  saiil  Donovan,  stroking  his  beard, 
“and  swore  by  the  heads  of  Ilassau  and  Iloosayne, 
that  if  he  defrauded  either  of  you,  or  violated  Ins 
contract,  I  would  drag  him  l)eforo  the  cadi,  anil 
beat  him  with  iny  own  hands;  and  that  when  the 
criers  had  next  to  proclaim  the  daily  rise  of  the 
inundation,  tliey  should  end  by  proclaiming  the 
shame  and  rascality  of  Abou  Ilassan  Shoolamei  of 
Cairo,  and  Ali  Reis  of  Boolak.” 

Donovan  winked  fiercely  at  us  as  he  repeated 
this  rodomontade. 

As  soein  as  the  somewhat  sinister-looking  m«‘n 
hail  left  the  room  with  many  solemn  oriental  leave- 
takings,  I  asked  Donovan  calmly  what  he  really 
thought  of  their  probable  honesty  and  fidelity. 

Masters  fixed  liis  eyeglass  steadily  on  Donovan, 
and  paused  for  a  reply. 

“Well,”  said  Donovan,  “you  fellows  mustn’t 
expect  too  much.  I  never  vet  did  find  an  Arab  1 
could  rely  on  entirely ;  hut  1  think  these  two  will 
do,  if  you  keep  a  firm  hand.  Tliey  ’re  both  rogues, 
like  all  tiiese  dragomans  and  captains ;  they  ’il  of 
course  pluck  you  a  little.  But  they  ’ll  be  on  their 
piard.  I ’ve  thrashed  so  many  of  them.  I  nearly 
killed  one  fellow,  a  Sman,  because  he  tried  to  bum 
my  boat.  I  walked  into  him,  you  may  depend  on 
it  0,  there ’s  no  fear  from  Shoolamei.  Don’t 
show  your  money,  don’t  leave  any  trinkets  about ; 
it ’s  a  bad  plan.  They  ’ll  tell  any  lie.  Above  all, 
be  firm,  and  don’t  trust  them  farther  than  you  can 
see.  As  for  Erskine  and  Ramsay,  who  are  gone  up 
the  river,  they  ’ll  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Tliose 
ra.«cals  will  pull  their  very  eyelashes  out.  O,  they 
want  a  firm  hand,  these  Arabs.  Ilal  you  fellows 
are  like  young  monkeys  ;  you ’ve  all  your  troubles 
befon*  you.  By  the  by,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I 
organized  that  revolt  in  Alexandria,  when  five 
thousand  of  iny  Italians,  armed  with  knives,  resisted 
the  Austrians,  who  wanted  to  seize  some  refugees  ?  ” 
I  said,  “  No.” 

Masters  began  violently  to  brush  his  hair,  and 
secretly  groan  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  breakfast¬ 
ing  heat,  and  we  were  saved  an  infliction.  The 
Shepherds  at  the  taUe-d’hote  eyed  witli  profound 


astonishment  that  huge  Irishman,  with  his  fez  cap 
and  careless  dress,  his  stuix'ndous  appetite,  his 
leonine  laugh,  his  loud,  declamatory  assertions  of 
his  own  sagacity  and  prowess,  and  his  chivalrous 
scowls  at  any  one  who  stared  at  him  ! 

We  had  been  fourteen  days  afloat;  the  life  was 
pleasant,  but  still,  from  the  want  of  exercisi",  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  monotonous.  Miles  and 
miles  of  earth-bank,  tlirough  wliich  the  great  brown 
river  had  cut  silently  its  irresistible  way.  Ramsav 
and  Erskine  were  on  before;  the  Shepherds  fol¬ 
lowed  us.  1  read  Herodotus  aloud,  while  Masters 
watched  at  the  cabin-window  for  pelican  or  wild- 
duck.  He  never  brought  much  to  the  bag,  as  we 
could  not  stop  to  jiick  up  the  birds,  and  the  current 
ran  fast ;  but  still  it  amused  Masters.  Day  by  day 
we  could  not  help  observing  that  the  crew  got  more 
sullen,  the  captiiin  more  silent,  and  the  ilragoman 
more  insolent  and  dictatorial.  My  gravest  susjn- 
cions  were  aroused,  though  1  scarcclv  knew  why. 

AV'e  passed  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  Mary,  on 
the  lower  plateau  of  the  Gebel-e-Dayr  mountain. 
A  true  Egyptian  sunset  turned  the  cliff  to  a  ruby 
color.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  three  black  specks 
proved  to  us  that  the  monks  saw  us,  and  were  st-nd- 
ing  out  their  swimming  emissaries ;  still,  none  came. 

As  the  sun  set  in  ineffable  splendor,  we  fired  our 
usual  evening  gun,  and  in  came  the  malign  dr.igo- 
man  with  a  smoking  tureen  of  our  favorite  lentil- 
soup. 

“  I  wish  those  beggars  had  swam  out  to  us,”  said 
Masters. 

“  Dirty  rogue  men,”  said  Shoolamei.  “  No  Chris¬ 
tians  —  humbug  men  —  all  they  do,  scratch,  scratch, 
heg,  heg. 

Just  as  lie  left  the  cabin  wc  heard  a  furious  splash 
in  ti  e  water,  angry  shouts  in  Arabic,  and  cries  of  “  I 
am  a  Christian,  O  hawajee  (pilgrims)  !  ” 

We  ran  out,  and  there  was  Shoolamei,  yellow  with 
rage,  beating  with  a  heavy  oar  at  a  lean  monk  who 
floated  on  the  water,  buoyed  up  on  a  raft  of  inflated 
hide. 

The  monk,  avoiding  the  blows,  screamed  and  spat, 
writhed  bis  thick  brown  body  as  if  he  was  a  water- 
snake,  and  shouted  his  war-cry  of  mendicancy. 

“  Why,  what ’s  uj)  ?  ”  said  Misters,  angrily. 

“  This  up,  this  up  —  bad  man  —  thief  man !  ”  said 
the  dragoman,  quite  beside  himself  with  hatred  of 
the  vociferous  Christian. 

“  Lav  down  that  oar  1  ”  I  said. 

“  I  ’ll  kill  him,  as  if  was  toad !  ”  replied  Shoola¬ 
mei,  striking  hai’der,  and  inciting  the  crew  also  to 
strike. 

“  If  .Shooly  does  n’t  stop,  I  ’ll  tip  him  over,”  said 
I  to  the  captain,  who  looked  on  sullenly. 

Shoolamei  still  used  the  oar,  but  could  scarcely 
reach  the  monk. 

“Once!  Will  you  stop?  Twice  1  —  three  times  I” 
I  said,  and  with  a  strong  heave  of  both  hands,  the 
dragoman  still  striking  furiously  at  the  monk,  I 
threw  Shoolamei  over  into  the  river. 

The  captain  and  men  dropped  their  oars,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  make  a  rush  on  us.  I  drew  my 
revolver. 

“  Fish  that  man  up,”  I  said,  “  or  the  monk  will 
strangle  him.  Touch  me,  and  1  ’ll  kill  one  of  you.” 

Masters  ran  down  for  his  double-barrelled  gun. 

Tlie  men  still  looked  savage  and  threatening,  but 
a  whisper  from  the  Reis,  who  was  smiling  with 
treacherous  cunning,  and  pretending  to  laugh  at  the 
whole  matter,  calmed  tliem,  and  pulling  out  Shool- 
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amei  and  the  monk  together,  they  resumed  their 
oars. 

Shoolamei  apjieared  vexed,  yet  contrite ;  but  he 
muttered  when  Masters  and  I  laughed  at  the 
draggled  and  miserable  appearance  lie  presented. 
A  minute  or  two  more  and  he  was  waiting  on  us  and 
the  poor  monk  with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  whose  very  existence  depends  on  his  master’s 
pleasure.  Ilis  one  eye  was  turned  almost  benignly 
on  us  and  on  our  gesticulating  guest. 

“  Now  that ’s  what  I  call  a  good  sort,”  said  Mas¬ 
ters,  when  Shoolamei  saw  the  monk  over  the  boat- 
side,  and  watched  him  swimming  back  to  the  mon- 
asterj-  of  Our  Lady  Mary,  —  “  bears  no  malice.  1 
know  I  should  n’t  have  much  liked  the  flying  mare 
you  sent  him.  ^Vhat  a  cropper  he  did  go,  to  be 
sure  1  I  thought  he  was  never  coming  up  again. 
Well,  he  deserved  it;  for  that  last  kid  he  bought 
had  been  kept  far  too  long.  I  only  wish  you  had 
sent  the  captain  in  too ;  for  he ’s  a  surly  beast,  and 
makes  a  point  of  not  understanding  my  Arabic, 
which  is  ungrateful,  for  I  almost  find  the  beast  in 
tobiicco.  I  believe  that  what  Donovan  says  is  right, 
—  the  only  way  to  reason  with  an  Arab  is  to  take 
him  hanl  between  the  eyes,  and  then  talk  to  him.” 

“  We  must  keep  them  ^ood  friends,”  I  replied, 
laughing;  “but  the  lesson  1  gave  Shoolamei  will  do 
him  good,  I ’m  sure.  He  fancies  he  is  going  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  but  he  is  n’t.  Yet  still,  somehow. 
Masters,  I  don’t  like  the  man,  and  we  must  watch 
him  closely.” 

Our  first  inquir}'  at  Thebes  was  for  Erskine  and 
Ramsay.  The  latter  had  gone  on  alone  to  the  First 
Cataract.  Erskine  had  gone  inland,  in  order  to 
preach  to  the  natives  in  some  villages  in  the  inte¬ 
rior.  We  had  had  to  tow  nearly  all  the  way,  and 
forty  days  had  passed  in  this  tedious  operation. 
The  Shepherds’  boat  we  had  seen  in  the  distance 
at  Denderab. 

“  Just  like  Erskine,”  said  Masters,  contemptuous¬ 
ly  ;  “  anything  to  be  singular.  He  ’ll  turn  hermit 
next,  like  —  like  what ’s-his-name,  who  preached 
the  Crusades.  Now,  then,  look  here,  Shoolamei, 
about  these  tombs  ?  ” 

We  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at  Thebes,  and  here 
was  that  excellent  but  inconsecjuential  fellow.  Mas¬ 
ters,  already  proposing,  with  the  true  English  spirit 
of  business,  to  begin  the  tombs.  Pleasure  with  an 
Englishman  always  assumes  an  air  of  business.  It 
is  to  be  done  quickly,  punctually,  and,  if  possible, 
cheaply. 

That  night  we  spent  at  the  Egyptian  Consul’s, 
in  a  room  every  corner  of  which  was  packed  with 
mummy-cast's.  The  Consul  had  some  native  danc¬ 
ing  to  amuse  us,  and  discoursed  on  the  splendor  of 
Kamak.  We  talked  of  notliing  but  lotus  columns, 
hieroglyphics,  Belzoni’s  discoveries,  obelisks,  and  the 
vocal  Memnon. 

As  we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  Consul  said  to 
us  carelessly,  “  Had  you  a  good  character  with  your 
dragoman  ?  ” 

I  told  him  he  had  been  hired  for  us  by  Donovan, 
whom  he  knew  well.  That  seemed  to  entirely  sat¬ 
isfy  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  reason  for  his 
question.  He  replied,  “  No ;  only  watch  him.  There 
was  a  story  or  two  against  him  at  one  time.” 

LEFT  TO  DIE. 

“  Who  is  to  go  with  us,  Shoolamei,  to  the  tombs  ?  ” 
shouted  Masters  through  the  cabin-door,  the  moment 

I -  — 


he  had  leapt  out  of  bed  the  next  morning,  and  fired 
off  a  salute  at  a  passing  flock  of  wild-geese. 

A  big  Nubian  helmsman  and  a  little  Arab  sulor 
rose  up  from  the  deck,  where  they  were  feeding  out 
of  a  great  wooden  bowl,  and  grasped  their  acacia- 
sticks  and  their  water-bottles  ready  for  a  .-tart. 
Shoolamei  and  the  captain  whispered  together,  then 
came  forward  to  our  cabin-door.  They  motioned  the 
volunteers  back  to  their  meal,  and  took  up  the 
water-bottles  and  staves. 

“  We  go  to  tombs  —  I  and  the  Reis,”  said  the 
dragoman,  with  one  malign  eye  looking  sourly  in- 
to  space,  aud  one  sound  eye  all  benevolence.  “  We 
wish  good  sight  to  gentlemen  in  Thebes.  We  show 
No.  1 7  tomb,  Belzoni’s  tomb,  high-priest  tomb,  great 
tomb,  —  all  right  ofiF.  Yes,  better  than  boatmen— 
lazy  fellows,  know  nothing.  I  and  Reis  show  tomb 
—  any  tomb  show  —  ves  —  best.  Get  good  donkey 
for  gentlemen  —  English  gentlemen  like  good  don¬ 
key.” 

“  O,  that  ’ll  do,”  said  Masters.  “  We  know  all 
about  it.  English  gentlemen  like  good  donkeys, 
and  good  dragomans  like  you;  that’s  about  it 
Come,  fire  away  with  the  breakfast,  and  put  np 
some  grub  for  us,  —  some  limes,  mind,  and  some  figs, 
lots  of  that  stewed  apricot  stufiF,  some  cold  meat, 
and  some  hard-boiled  eggs.” 

“  How  deuced  civil  that  rascal  is  this  morning, 
Masters  !  ”  said  I.  “  I  suppose  he ’s  afraid  we  shml 
have  the  Consul  down  on  him,  eh  ?  He  ’ll  be  want-  | 
ing  us  to  do  all  Thebes  in  a  week.  W e ’ve  cured 
the  fellow,  sure  enough.” 

“  O,  he  be  banged !  I  wont  move  till  I ’ve  seen 
the  place  from  top  to  toe.  We  ain’t  at  Thebes 
every  day  ;  and  mind  this,  he  sha’  n’t  hurry  me  to¬ 
day  ;  the  more  he  hurries,  the  more  I  shall  take  it 
quietly;  and  if  he  gives  us  any  cheek,  down  he 
goes,  in  the  tomb  or  out  of  the  tomb.” 

The  heat  had  evidently  upset  Masters’s  liver. 
He  was  at  bay  against  our  lazy  captain  and  our 
despotic  sly  dragoman.  Shoolamei  had  better  take 
care,  I  thought ;  for  Masters,  good-natured  as  he 
was,  had  his  rough  side,  and  could  hit  very  hard 
from  the  shoulder. 

We  started  directly  after  breakfast,  mounted  on 
donkeys ;  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  taking  our  guns 
in  case  of  a  chance  jackal  among  the  sand-hills  ;  a 
Nubian  boy  carrying  our  water-bottle,  and  running 
behind  us,  patient  and  untiring,  with  a  great  basket 
of  provisions  hanging  over  his  swarthy  shoulder. 
It  was  very  hot  even  then,  and  the  pure  blue  of  the 
sky  had  turned  to  a  sort  of  brazen  glow  and  glare 
that  only  an  eagle’s  eyes  could  meet  with  impunity. 
'The  sand  over  wliich  we  scuffled  returned  the  glare^ 
with  interest,  and  rose  in  a  hot  cloud  around  us  it 
we  ventured  to  urge  our  donkeys  faster  than  their 
usual  lazy,  uncomfortable  amble.  The  boys,  their 
drivers,  chattered  in  Arabic,  and  ran  after  us  in 
subservience  to  Shoolamei  and  his  long  javelin  of 
acacia-wood. 

I  and  Masters  kept  well  in  front,  our  bridles  of 
blue  beads  jangling  as  we  rode  first,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  talk  undisturbed.  Shoolamei  applauded  oiur  rid¬ 
ing  and  our  spirit,  our  steeds  ana  dur  punctuality. 
He  was  all  smiles.  Even  the  stolid  Reis  relaxed 
into  approving  gestures,  and  uttered  his  favonte 
English  phrase,  “  Yes  —  all  rait  —  yes  1  ”  several 
hundred  times. 

“  What  a  fiimous  humor  they  ’re  in  1  ”  I  said  to 
Masters.  “Rather  civil  of  them,  too,  coming  to 
save  us  a  guide.  I  say.  Masters,  we  must  give 
Shoolamei  and  the  others  a  sheep  at  the  next  place. 


A  NIGHT  WITH 

I  really  thought  the  other  day  we  were  goinyto 
have  trouble  with  the  fellow.” 

“  Hang  his  civility  I  ”  said  Masters,  turning  round 
in  his  saddle  and  scowling  at  unconscious  Shoola- 
mei,  who,  by  the  by,  had  now  mounted  a  donkey, 
as  also  had  the  Reis ;  “  some  trick  or  other.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he ’s  going  to  ask  us  for  more  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  to  reconsider  the  contract,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  don’t  like  the  fellow ;  he ’s  a  bad 
lot,  that 's  my  belief ;  and  I  shall  tell  Donovan  so.” 

«  Masters,  you  ’re  a  cynic.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  am ;  but  I  don’t  like  drago¬ 
mans,  that ’s  the  fact.  By  the  by,  did  I  tell  you 
that  yesterday,  as  I  was  counting  out  the  sovereigns 
in  my  belt  for  my  Syrian  trip,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
that  one-eyed  beast  glowering  in  at  me  ?  When 
he  observed  me  he  began  cleaning  a  cabin-window ; 
but  I  don’t  think  he  had  come  tor  that.  I  almost 
wish,  though,  I  had  n’t  left  the  belt  in  the  trunk  un¬ 
der  my  bed.  I  shall  wear  it  again  always,  as  I  used 
to.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  suspicious  of  poor  Shoolamei,”  I 
said.  “How  could  he  help  seeing  your  money? 
Of  course  he  knows  we  have  money.  What  of 
that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know ;  but  still  I  don’t  like  the 
fellow,  and  I ’d  just  as  soon  he  had  not  seen  me 
put  the  belt  in  that  small  valise.” 

As  we  were  riding  through  the  rank  green  fields 
that  spread  round  the  great  statue  of  Memnon,  a 
frightened-looking  seller  of  antiquities  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  met  us,  and  spoke  in  Arabic  to 
Shoolamei  and  the  Reis. 

“  What ’s  up,  Shoolamei  ?  ”  said  Masters ;  “  the 
fellow  looks  as  if  he ’d  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.” 

Shoolamei,  who  was  of  no  religion,  and  believed 
in  nothing,  stared  through  his  one  eye,  and  said,  — 

“  There  was  a  ghoul  seen  last  week  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings ;  no  guide  will  go  there  now.”  The 
fellow  sneered  as  he  told  us  this.  “  Perhaps  h^mna, 
eh?  —  what  s^?  English  gentlemen  afraid? 
Turn  back  —  eh  ?  ” 

“  You  be  hanged !  ”  said  Masters,  furiously.  “  If 
you  turn  back.  I’ll  have  you  before  the  Consul; 
remember  that.  I  should  like  to  have  a  fair  shot 
at  a  ghoul  —  new  idea,  eh,  Barclay  ?  Come,  push 
on,  Shoolamei,  or  let  me.  I  say,  Barclay,  is  n’t  it 
lucky  we  brought  our  white  umbrellas  I  It ’s 
screeching  hot;  mv  brains  are  being  regularly 
Kalloped  in  the  shell.” 

Presently  we  reached  the  burning  Valley  of  the 
Tombs,  wIm  its  cavernous  rocks,  and  its  wild,  deso¬ 
late  scenery,  bare,  lonely,  parched,  and  torrid.  No 
weed  grew  there,  nor  any  green  thing ;  tlie  quick 
brown  lizards,  glancing  over  the  heaps  of  sand  and 
broken  white  plaster,  were  the  only  living  creatures 
that  we  saw,  except  once,  when  a  scared  jackal 
darted  across  a  distant  hill,  and  ran  into  a  tomb 

I  where  some  Pharaoh  had  once  rested. 

We  halted  at  a  square  dark  doorway  numbered 
20.  It  was  one,  we  observed,  not  noticed  in  Mur¬ 
ray,  Masters  got  out  his  red  guide-book,  and  flew 
into  a  rage. 

“  Shoolamei,”  said  he,  “  we  want  No.  17,  —  Bel- 
I  zoni’s  tomb.  This  is  no  use.  Come,  we  will  do  as 
we  like ;  you  take  us  to  No.  1 7  right  off.” 

Shoolamei  grew  obsequious  and  argumentative. 

“  Not  best  first,”  he  said ;  “  no  good.  Belzooi 
tomb  spoil  all.  Better  see  different  sorts  first, — 
this  very  large,  curious  for  first.  Englishmen  never 
see  it.  They  ’re  foolish.” 

“  Well,  so  it  is,”  said  I,  referring  to  Murray  ;\ 
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“It’s  the  high-priest’s  tomb,  Petemunap  (King 
Horns),  eighteenth  dynasty.  Deuce  of  a  long  time 
ago.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  straight  off  to 
first  deviation ;  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
altogether  from  entrance ;  area,  twenty-tlurce  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  occupies  an  acre 
and  a  half.” 

“The  deuce  it  doesl”  said  Masters;  “like  the 
cheek  of  those  high-priests.  What  a  pluralist  he 
must  have  been  I  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Shoolamei,  “  this  priest  too  big,  large, 
very  large,  mendous  room  —  much  hiero^wh  — 
men  cooking — men  rowing  —  everything,  ^tter 
than  Belzoni  tomb,  —  much  fuss,  Belzoni  tomb,  — 
not  so  good  —  no.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  see  it,”  said  Masters. 
“  Give  us  the  candle,  Shoolamei,  and  mind  and 
bring  the  rope,  in  case  we  want  to  go  down  any¬ 
where,  or  the  steps  pxe  bad.  Suppose,  Barclay, 
we  were  to  find  a  row  of  mummj^  kings,  or  a  chest 
of  papj-ri,  with  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  —  eh  ?  or  a 
complete  Ennius,  or  some  find  of  that  kind;  that 
would  be  rather  jolly,  eh  ?  ” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  between 
Shoolamei  and  the  Reis.  The  Reis  was  afiraid  of 
the  ghoul,  so  Shoolamei  said,  but  at  last  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  go  with  us.  He  did  so  sidlenly  and  almost 
savagely.  The  dragoman  had  some  hold  over  that 
man  that  we  never  could  understand,  for  the  Reis 
always  did  as  he  wished,  although  often  after  a 
struggle. 

Down  we  went  slowly  out  of  the  light,  down  a 
broad,  broken  staircase  into  the  darkness,  our  path 
strewn  with  broken  plaster,  and  encumbered  with 
thick  soft  sand,  detritus,  and  powdered  grosum. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  sculptiues  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  brilliant  in  rich  reds,  hlues,  and  yellows ; 
kings  seated  with  their  fan-bearers,  priests,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  soldiers.  Trains  of  slaves  and  bearers  of 
tribute  defiled  along  the  passage,  and  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  move  as  we  passed  them  with  our  flickering 
lights.  Passages,  doorwajrs,  more  staircases,  then 
oblong  chambers,  mysterious  pits,  pillared  haUs, 
and  intricate  nests  of  small  rooms,  filled  with  sculp¬ 
tures  representing  all  the  phases  of  Egj  ptian  life  a 
thousand  years  ago;  glass-blowers,  saddlers,  cur¬ 
riers,  carpenters,  chariot-makers,  fowlers,  husband¬ 
men,  boat-builders.  Mmads  of  brown  faces  had 
bent  over  this  work,  myriads  of  brown  hands  had 
toiled  in  those  gloomy  chambers,  miles  as  it  seemed 
away  from  the  burning  simshine  of  the  outer  valley. 

Sculptured  room  after  room,  sculptured  passage 
after  passage,  sculptured  ceiling  after  ceiling,  cell 
after  cell,  centiufies  of  careful  records  of  the  hopes, 
toils,  ambitions,  and  vanities  of  generations  of  ages 
since  passed  to  dust.  Still  unheeded,  the  silent 
figures  performed  their  mimicry  of  life,  and  recorded 
the  names  and  deeds  of  men  immortalized,  but  only 
within  this  tomb.  The  darkness  pressed  upon  us ; 
it  moved  before  us  slowly  as  our  candles  advanced 
in  solid  masses,  like  huge  doors  of  black  marble 
slid  back  from  the  mouth  of  a  sepulchre.  As  our 
light  moved  on,  fresh  troops  of  quaint  red  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  appeared,  approached,  and  faded 
again  into  the  darxness.  It  was  a  gigantic  but 
useless  effort  of  man’s  ambition  thus  to  inum  his 
’oody;  a  stupendous  effort  of  wealth,  and  of  that 
almost  supernatural  tenacity  of  purpose  that  ena¬ 
bled  the  Egyptians  to  rival  the  Titans  and  to  raise 
the  PjTamids. 

“  Glad  we  came  here,”  said  Masters,  with  a  great 
effort  to  keep  his  eyeglass  steady.  “  Good  fellow, 
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that  Shoolaiuei.  Tliia  is  a  re^lar  find.  We  ’ll 
write  to  the  Times  about  this.  I  propose,  Barclay 
we  do  it  thoroujihly.” 

“  We  'll  go  to  the  very  end,  if  it  takes  all  day,” 
said  I,  “  though  the  air  is  very  close.  I  believe 
there ’s  never  enough  foul  air  to  be  dangerous  in 
these  tombs.” 

All  at  once  the  darkness  seemed  to  widen  round 
us,  the  ceiling  to  lift,  and  we  found  oiu^dves  in  a 
larire  hall,  suj)jx)rted  by  six  giant  columns  of  bar¬ 
baric  sha|)e. 

“This  very  fine  —  this  good,”  said  Shoolamei, 
muttering  in  Arabic  to  the  Reis,  as  he  suddenly 
scrambled  up  a  heap  of  tlry  palm-twigs,  and  set 
them  on  fin*  with  his  candle. 

“  How  stunning  !  ”  said  Masters.  “  By  George, 
look,  old  man,  this  is  something  like  I  ” 

It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  scene ;  the  blaze 
of  fiame  lit  up  the  huge  hall,  disclosing  the  colos¬ 
sal  colored  figures  of  winged  genii  that  adorned  its 
tour  walls.  On  the  ceiling  a  giant  Isis  and  Osiris 
guarded  the  broken  granite  sarcophagus  that  still 
stood  in  the  centre,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  <lark 
chasm,  down  which  descended  two  broken  stair- 
cast's.  Athor,  Homs,  and  Anubis  looked  down  on 
us  from  the  vaulting,  as  the  tiame  had  brought  them 
to  life,  but  in  the  succeeding  darkness  they  again 
melted  away. 

We  all  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  staircases,  and 
looked  down  as  into  the  entrance  of  Hades,  dark, 
inscrutable. 

“  This  not  ghoul-tomb  —  that  next  tomb.  Papyri 
there,”  said  iShoolamei,  pointing  down ;  “  perhaps 
treasure.  I  think  king  mummy  there  ;  perbai)8 
sarcophage — ehV  Try,  perhaps,  find. eh?  What 
think  ?  Englishmen  never  here  before.  I  hold 
rope  safe  round  pillar;  take  plenty  candle.  Have 
lunch  first.” 

As  we  lunched,  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  sat  talk¬ 
ing  apart  earnestly,  and  with  side-looks  cast  at  us. 

“I’ll  go  in  for  it,”  cried  Masters,  ixmring  out 
some  wine ;  “  here 's  to  the  two  future  lielzonis  I  ” 

“Belzonis,  —  lia,  ha!  Very  good.  What 
think  ?  ”  said  Shoolamei.  laughing  in  his  sour,  dry 
way.  “Reis  here  say  you  more  sense  than  Bel- 
zoni ;  not  afraid  to  go  to  end,  and  find  king  mum¬ 
my.  If  YOU  find,  you  give  poor  Shoolamei  one 
guinea,  et  ?  ” 

“  Give  you  !  yes,  and  my  blessing  too,  you  duf¬ 
fer,”  said  Miisters,  as  we  finished  our  luncheon. 
“  I  ’ll  stick  iny  candle  in  tlie  brim  of  my  wide¬ 
awake;  you  do  the  same,  Barclay.  Come  along. 
I  ’ll  go  down  first ;  the  walls  are  (juite  steep,  and  I 
can  work  down  with  my  feet  sate  enough  to  the 
first  landing,  wherever  that  may  Ikj.” 

The  two  Arabs  secured  the  rope  safely  at  one 
end.  then  let  the  other  fall  into  the  darkness. 

M  isters  went  down  laughing ;  at  about  fourteen 
feet  he  stopped,  and  shouU*d  up  lustily.  The  two 
Arabs  laughed  together,  and  I  laughed. 

“  All  right,  Barclay  ;  come  along  !  There ’s 
another  staircase  here  to  the  right,  and  we  shall 
have  a  great  find  yet.  Now,  man,  come.  The 
hieroglyphs  here  are  wenderful,  —  as  bright  as  if 
they  were  painted  yesterday.  Here  are  crocodiles 
and  porcupines,  and  all  sorts  of  rum  fish.  Come 
along,  old  man ;  it ’s  quite  easy  getting  down.” 

I  descended  too,  with  my  candle  iu  iny  hat ;  sev¬ 
eral  more  candles  were  to  lowered  by  Shoolamei 
afterwards,  in  case  of  accident.  I  thought  once  I 
heard  a  groan,  and  Masters  laughed  when  I  said  it 
was  the  ghoul. 


I  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment  or  two  more.  We 
left  our  revolvers  above- 

Masters  shouted  up,  — 

“  Take  care  of  the  rope,  you  duffers  there ;  we 
sha’  n’t  be  long.” 

Still  up  glided  the  rope.  Already  it  was  be¬ 
yond  our  reach. 

“  Leave  the  rope  alone,  you  fools  there  1  ”  shout¬ 
ed  Masters.  “  Leave  it,  I  tell  you,  just  as  it  is.” 

Up  still  —  quick  —  went  the  rope ;  it  was  now  ftr 
beyond  our  reach.  We  could  see  Shoolamei  grin, 
and  the  Reis  show  his  great  yellow  horse-teeth,  as 
he  coiled  the  ro])e  up  slowly. 

“  Now,  then,  English  gentlemen,”  cried  Shoola 
mei,  kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  sneeringly,  “  gocxl  by  to  you.  No  more 
call  Arab  fool  Arab,  ass  Arab  ;  him  very  good  man 
now,  if  he  give  rope,  eh  ?  By  and  by,  cold,  hungry, 

—  then  go  to  sleep  cumrtable.  Large  bed  there, 
plenty  of  room  with  King.  Shoolamei  take  care  of 
your  money.  Reis  wish  you  goo<l  night.  Any 
message  to  Cairo?  You  fool,  gentlemen,  now  — 
English  —  eh,  what  think  ?  ” 

All  liecame  dark  for  a  moment,  then  the  light 
rea[)]H‘ared,  and  the  two  hideous,  mocking  faces, 
illuminated  with  the  light,  were  thrust  over  the 
edge  of  the  pit. 

“  All  rait,  gentlemen  ?  ”  said  Shoolamei.  “  AH 
very'  cumf  table  down  there  ?  No  one  come  here 
to  disturb  you ;  no  traveller,  no  Englishman,  »  ver 
come  here.  We  go  back ;  take  boat.  Say  to  Con¬ 
sul,  left  you  mile  down  lielow  Kamiic,  get  safe 
to  Boolac,  sell  boat  there,  take  train  to  Alexandria, 
go  off  and  sjiend  money.  O  you  fool  Englishmen  1  1 
how  you  like  dragoman’s  trick  now,  eh  ?  —  how 
you  like  it  ?  Good  by.  Call  Shoolamei  wh^  you 
want  anything,  ass,  tliief.  Dragoman  you  tri<Jdi_tfl 
drown  sure  to  come.” 

There  was  a. bellow  of  cruel,  mocking  laughter, 

—  the  light  passwl  away.  We  were  left  alone  there 
forever,  —  left  slowly  to  die  in  that  tomb,  hopeless. 
Qur  death  would  be  lingering,  but  it  was  certain. 
We  heard  a  distant  laugh  recede ;  'then  came  a 
diieper  and  more  terrible  silence. 

O,  the  ineffable  horrors  of  that  moment,  as  the 
sense  of  the  certainty  of  a  dreadful  death  fell  upon 
us  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  struck  us  into  agonizing 
despair  I  I  tried  to  speak ;  but  my  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  refused  to  utter  the  half¬ 
cry,  half-prayer,  to  which  I  was  wishing  to  give 
utterance.  Then  rose  to  my  brain  a  rage  and 
regret  almost  approaching  to  madness  at  having 
been  the  dujies  of  such  rascals  and  murderers, 
whom  with  ordinary  precaution  we  could  so  easily 
have  foiled  and  overthrown.  But  was  there  no 
hope  ?  None ;  no  glimmer  of  light  came  to  us  in 
our  utter  misery.  This  tomb  was  never  visited. 
Ramsay  and  Erskine  were  by  this  time  probably 
up  at  tiie  First  Cataract ;  and  the  Shephei^s,  how¬ 
ever  soon  they  arrived,  were  not  tlie  sort  of  travel¬ 
lers  who  deviate  much  from  the  usual  track.  No ;  | 
we  should  die  of  starvation ;  unless  iu  some  frantic 
moment  of  despair  we  should  be  tem])ted  to  kill 
one  another.  Not  a  moment  now  passed  but  it 
seemed  like  hours. 

1  clasped  Ma.«ters’s  hand.  We  were  silent  for 
some  minutes,  then  he  said  solemnly,  “  Here ’s  a 
jvretty  go  1  I  say  we  are  in  for  it.” 

“  Villain,  blackguard,  treacherous  villain !  ”  I 
shouted  in  a  tcm[)est  of  rage,  that,  however,  soon 
subsided  into  despair. 

We  knelt  down  together,  and  prayed  God  to 
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deliver  us.  Then  vre  be^n  to  try  to  cut  steps  in 
the  rock  with  our  pocketinives.  but  that  was  hope¬ 
less.  Then  came  hours  of  torpid  despair. 

It  was  night  now ;  I  thought,  soon  will  come  the 
gnawing  pan^s  of  starvation,  the  maddening  ago¬ 
nies  of  despair.  We  should  die  mad  with  thirst. 
Who  knew  what  insane  and  horrible  impulses 
mi  'ht  not  come  upon  ns  in  that  struggle  for  a  few 
more  hours  of  life  ?  I  could  have  run  on  the  can¬ 
non  or  the  bayonets,  I  could  have  leaped  among 
shoals  of  sharks,  to  save  a  friend,  or  in  pursuit  of 
my  duty ;  but  death  here,  unpitied  and  alone,  was 
too  horrible.  We  shouted,  we  clnsjied  each  other’s 
hands  again,  and  prayed,  —  prayed  with  silent 
tears.  Our  light  hail  long  since  gone  out. 

“  Hark  I  ”  cried  Masters  suddenly.  “  ^Vhat  was 
that  ?  ”  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

There  was  indeed  a  sound,  as  of  a  footstep ;  then 
arose  from  the  darkness  of  the  staircase  beneath  a 
verse  of  an  English  hymn,  sung  in  a  deep,  hollow 
voice. 

Gracious  God !  what  could  it  be  V  A  light  came 
twinkling  out  of  the  darkness  ;  then,  slowly,  a  pale, 
mournful  face,  bound  round  with  white,  like  a 
corpse,  came  down  a  long  avenue  of  tombs  moving 
towanls  us.  A  long  figure,  wrapped  in  white,  and 
with  shrouded  face,  like  a  Lazarus  emersiing  from 
the  sepulchre,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  holding  a , 
candle  in  one  hand.  We  could  hardly  breathe 
from  wonder  and  fear. 

“  1  come,”  it  said,  pointing  to  the  rows  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  figures  on  tlie  nearest  wall,  “  to  fireach  to 
you,  fallen  spirits,  children  of  Hades.  When  the 
angel  spoke  to  me  in  the  desert,  and  sent  me  thith¬ 
er,  did  I  not  arise  at  once  to  bid  you  repent,  —  ye 
who  have  not  fallen,  like  Satan,  forever  V  Dead 
father,  whom  I  knew  while  I  was  in  sin,  trouble  me 
not,  for  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with  you.  Leave  me, 
while  I  go  and  pronounce  the  prophecies  of  mercy 
and  of  doom  to  the  great  crowned  genii  in  the  uji- 
j)er  chamber.  Osiris,  repent !  Isis,  seek  in  prayer, 
and  thou  shalt  obtain  mercy.  Fallen  dominions, 
great  principalities  of  hell,  jxonder  these  things ; 
abandon  this  howling  darkness,  this  blackness  of 
despair,  and  follow  me  to  the  green  paradise,  to  the 
river  of  life,  to  the  unfading  happiness.  It  will  be 
centuries,  cycles  of  centuries,  ere  God  again  sends 
you  another  warning  prophet.” 

We  were  at  first  astonished  as  by  a  supernatural 
event ;  but  liefore  the  figure  had  spoken  two  words 
we  had  recognized  those  words  as  English.  Before 
a  whole  sentence  had  been  uttered  we  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  speaker  as  our  friend  Erskine.  In  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  it  seemed  a  direct  mir¬ 
acle  could  alone  have  sent  him  there.  Weri-  we 
dreaming  ?  Masters  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  Mas¬ 
ters.  Then  we  crouched  closer  into  the  darkness 
lest  the  spectre  should  see  us  before  we  had  formed 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  his  purpose,  his  humanity, 
and  his  destination. 

A  frantic  joy  now  seized  me,  and  took  the  place 
of  a  ghastly  despair.  I  felt  inclined  tf)  shout  and 
dance  and  sing,  but  that  a  vivid  sense  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  still  pressed  upon  me.  If  our  reason 
ha<l  not  already  gone,  there  was  Erskine.  Why  he 
had  come,  we  could  not  guess,  nor  could  we  ima'jrine 
how  he  had  found  an  entrance  to  that  abyss.  Per¬ 
haps  he,  too,  had  been  decoyed  there  and  deserted, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  but  share  his  death.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  gone  mad,  and  had  voluntarily  de¬ 
scended  a  place  from  which  there  was  no  rescue. 
These  and  similar  thoughts  rushed  in  a  moment 


through  my  fevered  brain,  over  whose  turbulent  sea 
Hope  once  azain  cast  its  deceitful  sun-gleam.  I 
roused  Masters  Iroin  the  torpor  into  which  he  had 
sunk. 

As  we  stood  there,  Erskine  —  for  it  was  indeed 
that  mad  enthusiast  —  sat  down  twenty  feet  off,  at 
the  entrance  to  a  dark  jiassage  we  had  not  before 
noticed,  and  began  to  sing  that  beautiful  old  hymn, 
“  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare.”  His  fine 
voice  rang  through  that  great  chambered  tomb. 

There  was  hope  for  us  now  Erskine  had  found 
his  way  there,  —  perhaps  had  taken  up  his  abode 
there,  in  some  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  able  to  find  his  way  out.  We  debated 
whether  we  should  at  once  leap  out  on  him,  and 
force  him  to  be  our  guide.  But  our  only  candle 
was  burned  out,  and  our  matches  were  expended  in 
our  searching.  If,  in  the  struggle,  Erskine’s  candle 
should  also  become  extinguished,  a  fresh  frenzy  might 
come  on,  and  he  might  either  refuse  to  allow  our 
escape,  or  lo.se  his  way  in  the  darkness. 

I  muttered  in  a  low  voice  some  Arabic  words. 
Erskine  turned,  and  bezan  to  descend  a  staircase. 

“  Follow  him,”  said  Masters ;  “  let ’s  follow  him. 
He  is  mad,  —  stark  mad,  you  see  ;  but  still  he  may 
have  some  means  of  getting  out ;  he  fancies  he  has 
been  sent  to  convert  the  souls  in  Hades.  He  is  living 
here  among  the  tombs ;  he  mu«t  have  got  some  secret 
way  out.  ile  could  not  sing  like  that  if  he  was  starv¬ 
ing,  —  I  defy  hiim  Look,  he  does  not  see  us  yet.” 

“  There  is  hope,  Masters ;  I  feel  there  is,”  said  I. 
“  See,  he  tiums  into  that  hall  to  the  left ;  yes,  he 
must  have  a  way  of  getting  out.” 

“  Yes,  God  in  his  goc^ness  be  thanked !  He 
must  have  been  the  ghoul,  then,  the  jieople  saw.” 

We  followed,  taking  off  our  shoes  to  tread  softly, 
lest  he  might  mistake  us  for  some  of  his  spirit-con¬ 
gregation,  and  turn  and  fly,  leaving  us  to  a  fate  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of. 

AVe  followed  him  down  passages  that  seemed  end¬ 
less,  all  far  lower  than  the  level  of  the  tombs  from 
which  we  had  descended.  Had  he,  too,  been  left 
there  to  perish  ?  Suddenly  he  turned  a  comer, 
and  his  candle  disappeared.  To  our  infinite  horror, 
when  we  turned  the  comer  too,  in  our  hot  but  silent 
pursuit,  we  could  not  see  the  light  of  Erskine’s  can¬ 
dle,  nor  hear  his  voice  or  his  footsteps. 

We  now  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  Erskine 
must  have  seen  us,  and  eluded  us ;  or  he  had  faint¬ 
ed,  and  was  dying  in  a  fit.  Suddenly  my  hand, 
moving  along  the  wall,  detected  an  opening  broken 
through,  and  a  passage  beyond. 

“  Hiurah,  Masters !  cheer  uj),  old  boy !  ”  I  said. 
“  I ’m  on  the  right  track  now,  —  he  certainly  must 
have  slipped  through  here.” 

In  a  moment  we  were  through.  We  turned  a 
corner;  the  light  of  day  fell  on  us, — blessed,  glorious 
light  of  hope  and  life  1  There  was  a  broken  staii> 
case  leading  into  the  valley.  Erskine  was  ascend¬ 
ing.  When  he  saw  us,  he  screamed  insanely,  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  raised  to  heaven. 

“  I  know  you,”  he  said ;  “  you  are  sent  by  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  to  tempt  me  back  to 
earth;  but  I  will  not  come.  My  mission  is  to 
preach  to  the  dead  in  Hades.  No,  no.” 

AVe  leapt  on  the  iftadman,  and  secured  him  as  he 
was  about  to  fly  from  us  into  a  neighboring  tomb. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  valley,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  famous  Belzoni  tomb,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
entrance,  we  came  upon  an  English  party  lunchin", 
near  a  fire  at  which  some  Arabs  were  making  coi- 
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fee.  They  rose  when  we  approached,  and  greeted 
us  warmly. 

“  But,  my  boys,  what  in  the  wide  world  are  ye 
doing,  dragging  about  Poor  Erskine  ?  O,  I  see, 
there’s  something  wrong  about  him.  "Why,  the 
Consul  told  us  you ’d  gone  off  to  Kamac.  Here, 
let  me  see  to  Erskine.” 

Yes,  it  was  that  raging  lion  Donovan,  and  a 
friend,  and  the  enchanting  Shepherds.  Donovan 
had  started,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  croeodile-shooting 
with  a  young  Dublin-University  man. 

“  Well,  we  are  charmed  with  everything,”  said 
Mrs.  fihepherd,  as  fus^  as  ever ;  “  and  so  delighted 
to  meet  you  and  Mr.  Masters.  And  where  is  that 
dear,  clever,  affectionate  dragoman  of  yours  ?  ” 

I  briefly  related  my  adventure,  and  explained 
how  Shoolamei  and  the  worthy  Reis  had  tempted 
us  into  a  trap,  then  decamped^  leaving  us  to  what 
th^  considered  certain  death. 

The  ladies  were  horrified  at  our  story,  and  en¬ 
raptured  at  our  escape.  Poor  Erskine  grew  gradu¬ 
ally  calmer  in  their  society,  and  we  gave  him  into 
the  care  of  the  Consul,  who  was  half  a  doctor. 

Donavan  was  furious  at  the  treaeheiy  of  Shoo¬ 
lamei  and  the  Reis ;  that  very  night  he  insisted  on 
starting  off  in  pursuit. 

“  I  ’ll  track  them,”  he  said,  as  he  wished  us  all 
good  by,  “  to  Alexandria ;  and  if  I  miss  the  spal¬ 
peens  there,  I  ’ll  follow  them  to  Syria,  or  Greece, 
or  Abyssinia,  or  any  blessed  part  of  the  world; 
and  when  I  find  them,  I  ’ll  beat  them  to  a  jelly, 
then  drag  them  back  and  get  them  imprisoned  for 
life.  I  know  the  Pasha  will  do  that  for  me,  and 
they  can’t  afford  to  bribe  themselves  off.  I  sa^', 
but  you  two  fellows  bad  a  narrow  squetik  for  it. 
O,  you  did  n’t  keep  a  tight  hand  enough  over  the 
dogs.  I  shall  be  sure  to  nab  ’em,  —  1  was  in  the 
pofice  once.” 

Donovan  fulfilled  his  promise,  sure  enough.  He 
caught  the  two  rogues  at  Malta,  and  returned  with 
them,  and  with  our  money,  not  much  of  it  spent. 
The  crew  owned  the  plot,  and  came  forwara  as 
witnesses.  As  for  poor  Erskine,  after  a  brain-fever 
of  long  duration,  he  slowly  recovered,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  an  active  missionary  in  Lapland.  It  was 
a  fortunate  day  for  Masters  and  myself,  I’ve  often 
thought,  when  his  madness  took  the  form  of  a  wish 
to  dwell  among  the  tombs. 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  . 

Gladstone  has  completely  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness. 

Maximilian  is  to  have  a  gorgeous  monument  in 
Maxing  near  Hietzing. 

The  Examiner  praises  President  Grant  for  the 
course  the  American  Government  has  taken  relative 
to  Cuba. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Earl  Russell  when  a  baby,  paint¬ 
ed  by  Lawrence,  has  just  been  added  to  the  Louvre 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Mill’s  “  Subjection  of  Women  ”  has  ap- 

S eared  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  L’Assujettissement 
es  Femmes. 

Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  contradict  the 
report  that  Punch  has  been  sold.  They  still  re¬ 
main  the  sole  proprietors  of  that  journal. 

The  Musical  Standard  states  that  a  monument 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chopin  in  Po¬ 


land.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw, 
and  to  be  executed  by  M.  Godebski,  son-in-law  of 
M.  Servais,  and  sculptor  of  a  successful  bust  of  Ros¬ 
sini. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens  will  resume  hig 
Readings  in  the  autumn.  His  farewell  series,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  interrupted  by  his  ill- 
health. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton’s  elaborate 
on  “  Emigration,”  in  the  August  number  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  abroad. 

■  Newspaper  literature  has  even  invaded  the 
Turkish  harem.  The  Zeraki  of  Stamboul  now  is- 
sues  an  edition  de  luxe,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
for  exclusive  circulation  amongst  Turkish  ladies. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Is  now  making 
a  tour  through  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Mackay.  One  hardly  knows  which  is  to  be  pitied 
most. 

A  Diary  kept  by  Lord  Palmerston,  from  the 
year  1827  to  probably  the  later  years  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  life,  has  been  recently  brousht  to  light,  and 
Lady  Palmerston  has  given  the  MS.  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  for  the  forthcoming  life  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Bentley. 

An  Englishman  who  has  invented  a  new  life¬ 
saving  apparatus  wishes  to  be  dropped  in  mid¬ 
channel  between  England  and  France  and  to  be 
left  to  his  own  resoiuves.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarks :  •  “  Considering  the  trouble  these  inven¬ 
tions  invariably  give,  and  how  seldom  they  turn  out 
to  be  of  any  practical  use,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
make  an  example  for  once,  and  let  this  gentleman 
have  his  own  way.” 

The  foreign  journals  give  the  following  account 
of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Reginald  RusseU  and  M. 
de  la  Poeze  : 

“  Small  swords  were  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fight  should  continue  till  one  of  the  men 
was  incapable  of  holding  his  weapon.  A  couple  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  having  been  thrown  on  the 
ground  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces  from  each 
other  to  mark  the  lines  to  which  either  party  might 
give  way,  swords  were  crossed,  and  on  the  word 
Mez  being  given  the  eombat  eommeneed.  M.  de 
la  Poeze  attacked  with  such  vigor  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  his  adversary  and  received  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  but  as  it  was  simply  a  scratch,  from  which 
the  blood,  however,  flowed  rather  freely,  the  fight 
went  on.  Again  the  Frenchman  assumed  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and  again  he  was  touched  by  his  adversary’s 
sword,  this  time  in  the  arm,  but  the  hurt  was  trivial, 
and  a  third  appeal  was  made  to  the  god  of  battles. 
Regardless  oi  Ms  punishment,  M.  de  la  Poeze  again 
forced  the  fighting,  and  with  such  vigor  that  he 
drove  Mr.  Russell  to  within  a  yard  of  his  handker¬ 
chief;  the  latter  gentleman  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  change  his  tactics,  and  making  a  successful 
lunge,  he  wounded  his  ant^onist  in  the  chest.  M. 
de  la  Poeze  fell,  and  the  afiair  was  over.  The  vic¬ 
tim  in  this  encounter,  though  slightly  touched  in 
one  of  the  lungs,  is  not  thought  to  be  in  danger, 
and  before  Mr.  Russell  left  the  ground  he  desired  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  The  Helen  of  the  quarrel 
has  gone  to  Germany  to  drink  the  waters.” 
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